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PREFACE 


It has been admitted by historians that the transformation 
of religious, social, intellectual and psychological concepts 
of the Indian people from the mediaeval darkness to the age of 
modernity took place in Bengal during the nineteenth century. 
The changes-physical, social and cultural—were brought 
about in Calcutta as a result of contacts between the two cul¬ 
tures of the West and the East. Calcutta, which was selected 
by Warren Hastings as the capital of India and was the centre 
of interaction of the cultural policies adopted by the orienta¬ 
list scholars and Macaulayan thinkers, experienced the 
rapid changes underlying the transformation of a society, 
stricken with religious superstitions and blind beliefs. 
Calcutta was the first city which had a schooling system, using 
western methods of instruction and printed text books. In 
Calcutta, Wellesley founded in 1800 a.d. the Fort William 
College which became the venue of contact between European 
and Indian cultures. In this city, the British educationists and 
the Bengali intelligentsia took a joint move and established the 
Hindu College in 1816-17. Horace Wilson, President of the 
Council of Education, with a view to making an experiment of 
the cultural fusion of the classical Sanskritic studies and the 
modern scientific ideas, set up the Sanskrit College in 1824. It 
was also in Calcutta that in pursuance of the Wood*s Despatch 
in 1854, the programme of mass education was taken up and 
the University of Calcutta was established in the year 1855. 

Naturally the cultural awakening of the Hindu Society was 
initiated in Calcutta, leading to regeneration of the Bengali 
intellect and modernization of the system of education, the 
social behaviour of the people and the growth of a national 
consciousness. It is not very easy to define the period when 
actually Renaissance started in Bengal. Nemaisadhan Bose 
writes in his book Indian Awakening and Bengal (p.io) that 
**the Bengal Renaissance started in 1815 when Rammohan 
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came down to settle in Calcutta...’*, while David Kopf, a writer 
and research scholar, expresses '‘Rammohan was far more 
traditional than he was generally acknowledged to be.” [British 
Orientalism and Bengal Renaissance^ p. 193) 

The mission of Rammohan’s life was to break down the 
walls of age-long beliefs of the Hindus in multiplicity of gods 
and introduce the worship of theistic Brahma in place of 
popular images and idols. Rammohan established the Brahma 
Sabha and the ‘Vedanta College’ but for all practical purposes 
he was a follower of the ancient system of religion and the 
traditional social customs. This is corroborated by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar in his book On Rammohan Roy. Dr. Majumdar 
writes: “Rammohan condemned the caste system but he 
fully observed the rules of caste distinction”. Rammohan 
was also against the remarriage of girl-widows and said, 
“Remarriage of widows cannot be regarded as good 
conduct...” 

After Rammohan, we come to the greatest personality of the 
nineteenth century Bengal, Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, 
who started bis activities in the year 1847. Vidyasagar had an 
amazingly free mind and he wanted to rescue his country¬ 
men from all prejudices, customs and conventions. He 
never bothered about the form of religious worship as 
Rammohan did. He broke down the caste barriers and 
emancipated the women of India from the tyranny of social 
laws. He reconciled the cultural pattern of India with the 
emerging humanistic ideas of the West. A nationalist at heart, 
he wanted to transmit a sense of identity to the people. 

I have made an attempt in this book to depict the role 
of Vidyasagar in the regeneration of our country. I believe, 
this humble book may prove useful to those who^seek to 
trace the process and dynamics of modernization of India. 

I should like to express my gratitude to Shri Malay Chakra- 
barty of Kalika Type Foundry (P) Ltd. for the interest he 
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took while portions of this book were published in The 
Contemporary of New Delhi. It was at his request that I edited 
the entire manuscript to give it the present shape. I am 
grateful to Shri Indranath Majumdar who graciously offered 
to publish this book. I offer my thanks to Shri Ajit krishna 
Basu who has read the manuscript at various stages of its 
development, and reserve my appreciation to Shri Amalendu 
Ghose, Librarian, Gandhi Museum for his ability to locate 
the errors that crept in and the pains he has taken to add an 
index to the contents. 


Santosh kumar Adhikari 

81, Raja Basanta Ray Road 

Calcutta-‘29 

March 1980 




Chapter 1 

THE AGE OF DECADENCE 

The six hundred years of subjection to foreign rule, particu¬ 
larly the tyranny of the Turk, Mughal and Pathan Sultans and 
their bureaucrat officers, caused a general deterioration in the 
Hindu society and a stagnation in the intellectual and cultural 
behaviour of the Hindus. In the eighteenth century Bengal, the 
society did not have any material change from what it was five 
hundred years back excepting that the people had become over 
sensitive to ideas of purity. Dr. Rameshchandra Majumdar has 
rightly said: “callousness to human sufferings, arising out of 
blind adherence to'old practices, seems to have been the order of 
the day...the Sati or burning of the widows along with their 
dead husbands, throwing children into the Ganges, horrible 
tortures self-inflicted during the Charak Puja, and the pathetic 
tales of woes and sufferings of the Kulin girls left the society un¬ 
moved.’*^ The rigour of caste system prevailed since the time of 
Raghunandan Bhattacharya who lived in the sixteenth century 
and was responsible for introducing the evil customs and 
religious rituals in the Society. Their belief in thousands of 
gods and goddesses, rigidity of casteism described in Puranic 
texts and the cruelty to women tells us that they were poles 
apart and were in no way influenced by the Islamic culture. 

It is a false idea to think that the Muslims being the ruling 
community lived in amity with the Hindus of Bengal or India. 

A glimpse into the Muslim age of India evinces that they 
desecrated the temples of the Hindus, plundered their riches, 
ravished their religious beliefs and raped their women. It was 
therefore, quite natural for their attitude when they “welcomed 
the British as deliverers from the yoke of Muslim tyrants.” ® 
Even a man like Rammohan Ray expressed “Divine Provi- 


1. Rameshchandra Majumdar : Glimpses of Bengal in the Nineteenth 
century, 1960. p. 15 

2. Glimpses of Bengal in the Nineteenth century, p. 17 
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dence at last, in its abundant mercy, stirred up the English 
nation to break the yoke of those tyrants, and to receive the 
oppressed natives of Bengal under its protection.”” 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, the East India 
Company had been able to more or less stabilise the position 
of their administrative set-up, but they did not wish to interfere 
with the religious customs or social practices of the people of 
India. The political consciousness was dormant till the middle 
of the century while the social and economic conditions of the 
people, particularly those of the Hindus, were in a state of 
degeneration. It has already been envisaged that the structure 
of the society had become brittle and was resting on poles of 
blind customs, ceremonies and rituals. 

These customs were dictated by the priests, who, out of their 
vanity and zeal to maintain sovereignty, pronounced judgement 
on all matters. The Shudras and others of low class origin 
became untouchables and lost gradually all rights and privi¬ 
leges in the society. Among the Brahmins, again, there were 
sharp demarcations. The Kulins (or honoured class) were 
those who could respond to all the rigidities of the social 
customs and the Bhangajas (i.e. less-honoured class) or those 
who had failed to observe literally all the strictures. A Kulin 
Brahmin would never take any food cooked by others and 
would be publicly disgraced in case of his failure to marry his 
daughter or sister to a Kulin only. 

The rigidity of social laws had become cruel and savage 
over the women and centred round the protection of chastity 
of the women. It had already become a custom to get a girl 
married at the age of 5 or even earlier. But parents found it 
difficult, sometimes impossible, to find a husband from a 
family having equal social status according to the rulings of the 
law. The dowry system also stood in the way, and the head 
of a family “preferred sin to what he considered shame”. 
Parents were found throughout India to murder Aieir own 

3. Collected Works of Ramraohan Ray (in Bengali) vol. 6. 
p. 445-46. (Bangiya Sahitya Parishad edition) 
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infant daughters. The systematic murder of infant daughters 
took the camouflage of social rites in Bengal. 

Those who could not p\it their infant daughters to death, 
were anxious to get them married as soon as a husband was 
found. Sometimes girls were betrothed only when a few 
months old and made widows if the proposed bride-groom 
died even before the consummation of such marriage. 

The social law was cruel over the widows. Polygamy had 
sanction of the society while a widow-girl was destined to die 
by burning herself in the pyre of her husband. The custom 
was known as ‘Suttee-daha’ (Sati daha). A woman would be 
deemed ‘Suttee’ (Sati) or chaste if she could follow her 
husband in death as well. 

Tavernier, the famous French traveller, narrated in his 
book the cases of widow-burning which he witnessed during 
his travel in India. Tavernier visited India in the seventeenth 
century (between 1640 and 1665 ). We learn from his 
book that, this inhuman barbarism continued in this country 
although the Mughal emperors were opposed to and tried 
to prevent such customs. The custom of widow-burning 
prevailed in Bengal along the banks of the Hooghly and in 
Nadia. Raja Rammohan Ray witnessed the burning of his 
elder brother’s wife, Alokmanjari and made efforts to abolish 
this cruel custom. It was in 1829 that the legislation prohi¬ 
biting ‘Suttee-daha’ was enacted by Lord William Bentinck, 
the Governor-General of India. 

But the condition of the Hindu widows became miserable 
and one of their kind expressed herself in the following words: 
“The real difference for us since ‘Suttee’ was abolished i? that 
we then died quickly but now we die all our lives in lingering 
pain.”* 

Emergence of a New Culture 

It was this context that the East India Company steal¬ 
thily stepped to the throne of Bengal. Calcutta was made 

4. Sureshchandra Ghosh : Dalhousie in India, 1975. p. 55 
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capital of Bengal and then the capital of India and became the 
nerve-centre of the country wherefrom the English language 
and culture overspread its influences. The Christian missio¬ 
naries who were also the cultural emissaries of Europe settled 
mostly in or around Calcutta and opened free Primary schools 
for education of the poorer classes of people. In 1773, 
Warren Hastings was made Governor-General and the Supreme 
Court was established in Calcutta. In the year 1774 was 
born Rammohan Ray, the apostle of a new social and 
political consciousness in Bengal. He was the first Indian 
to respond to the far-reaching influences brought by 
English language and culture. Tswarchandra Vidyasagar 
was a boy of 13 only when Rammohan died, but he 
united the fervour of new ideas with the inherent possibilities 
of the tradition and was the Man of destiny for Bengal for 
the next 40 years. 

Iswarchandra Vidyasagar (Bandyopadhyay) was born on 
26th September 1820 —in the same year with Florence Nightin¬ 
gale and Herbert Spencer both of whom were born in Great 
Britain. The beginning of the Nineteenth century was 
remarkable in many respects. Russeau lived upto 1778 to tell 
the world that all men were born equal. The French 
Revolution broke out first in 1789 and its impact shook the 
whole of Europe. America emerged as a great world force 
and Abraham Linclon who gave up his life to aboli>h slavery 
from the soil of the United States was born in 1809. The year 
1818 saw the birth of Karl Heinrich Marx, the great German 
Philosopher of the world. 

New ideas of humanism were taking birth in the philosophy 
and literature of Europe and its fervour touched the soul of 
India. Rammohan Ray had already taken up the issue of 
Western education for Indians. The formation of the Fort 
William College in 1800 in Calcutta was an important landmark 
in the history of education in India. The Hindu College in 
Calcutta was set up in 1817 by the efforts of David Hare, Sir 
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Hyde Easte and Raja Radhakanta Deb. In 1824, the Govern¬ 
ment established the Sanskrit College of Calcutta for impart¬ 
ing oriental learning and education. Rammohan Ray orga¬ 
nised his Brahma Sabha in 1828 and the next year in 1829, 
the Regulation XVII prohibiting burning of a ‘Sutee’ was 
promulgated by Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General 
of India. And in the same year Iswarchandra, the lion-hearted 
boy of Birsingha, was found to wend his way from his native 
village to Calcutta. 

The facts of his life may appear to be peculiarly opposite to 
the environments he lived in. Iswarchandra was born in a 
remote village of Hooghly (at present Midnapur) at a time 
when there was no railway communication in India. He came 
of a very poor family and lived in pinching poverty in the 
early part of his life. The man who rid his society from age- 
old prejudices and superstitions and modernised the outlook 
of his country, was born in an orthodox Brahmin family in a 
village. It is surprising also that although a product of the 
Sanskrit College he imbibed in him the character of an 
English missionary, and unlike Bengali gentlemen of his time 
Iswarchandra had an inflexible personality and a will to do 
what he thought best in the interest of the mankind. 

It is strangely astonishing that born at a time when the 
entire country was in the grip of religious fanaticism, he never 
spoke of ‘God’ and although he modernised the entire struc¬ 
ture of the society he never ignored the inherent truth in our 
traditions. Educated in the philosophy of Vedanta^ he turned 
to be a Karmayogi. If Ramakrishnadeb was a thesis to 
educate men in the religion of emancipation of soul, he was an 
anti-thesis in putting emphasis on the positive sides of the life. 
He did not want to live within the static walls of Maya-had 
but was dynamic in his attitude and was an embodiment of 
Karma-yoga. 

It must be remembered that in an age when women were 
subjected to tortures throughout the world, he stood like a rock 
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to liberate women from the chains of mediaeval ideas. Simi¬ 
larly, he marched like an undaunted soldier to break open the 
castle of bigotry, and eradicate the time-old superstitions 
which hung for long on the neck of the society. Like a true 
leader, he ignored the environments and looked forward to 
an age of equality and dignity. 



Chapter 2 

A SHORT SKETCH OF HIS LIFE 

Isvvarchandra was the eldest son of Thakurdas Bandvo- 
padhyay and was born on 26th September 1820, in the village 
of Birsingha, at a distance of 52 miles from Calcutta. His 
grandfather Ramjay Tarkabhusan hailed from the village of 
Banamalipur at Hooghly. He was a renowned Pandit but 
turned to be an ascetic and left home. Durga Debi, the 
grandmother of Iswarchandra, fell into a distressed condi¬ 
tion after her husband left home and was deprived of her 
rights on the property. She felt so miserable in the hands of 
her husband’s brothers that she was ultimately compelled to 
leave home and take shelter at her father’s place at Birsingha. 
But unfortunately, she could not stay at her father's house 
too and shifted to a small hut in the same village which her 
father had constructed for his daughter. Durga Debi was a 
woman of uncommon qualities and she started spinning of 
charkha to earn her livelihood. ’ She did not lose her spirit 
and sent her son Thakurdas to Calcutta when the latter was 
a boy of 14 only. She knew that if Thakurdas were able to 
read and write English, he would be able to secure a job 
and stand on his own legs. 

In Calcutta, Thakurdas had to strive hard against the naked 
poverty. It happened one day that he was about to die of 
starvation but through the grace of a kind-hearted woman who 
gave him food, he was able to survive. He had the blessings 
of his mother and was able after sometime to secure a job at 
a monthly salary of rupees 2 only. It was a day of rejoicing 
at their Birsingha house when the news reached the family. 
The salary of Thakurdas increased to rupees 8 when 
he was married to Bhagabati Debi. A few years later in 
1820, th*eir first son Iswarchandra was born. 

Thakurdas had known the pangs of poverty and therefore, 
wanted to get his son suitably educated. At the age of 9, 
Iswarchandra completed his lessons in the village Pathsala. 
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His father took him to Calcutta for education in an English 
School. It was in the month of November in 1828 that they 
left for Calcutta. In the absence of any transport system they 
had to go on foot, and the boy of 8 covered the distance 
of 52 miles partly on foot and partly being carried on the 
shoulders of his companions. 

He was admitted to the Sanskrit College in June of 1829. 
The year 1829 is remarkable for an outstanding event in the 
history of social reforms in India. The movement for aboli¬ 
tion of the ‘Sutee’ that is, burning the widow-girls alive on 
the pyre of their husbands, was agitating the minds of all 
educated people in India. Due to the attempts of Lord 
William Bentinck the Governor-General of India, an act was 
passed in 1829 ( Regulation XVIII of 1829) and this cruel and 
barbarous rite was put to a stop. 

Rammohan Ray, the leader of the Bengal Renaissance who 
was very much alive in the affairs of the Unitarian Association, 
had set up earlier in 1828 the Brahma-Sabha. The Hindu 
College, established in 1817, became the centre of cross-currents 
of the resurgent western culture through English education 
and the receding Hindu orthodoxy. Teachers like Richardson 
and Derozio had trained up a band of yoqfngmen who 
became intoxicated with the Spell of Christianisra and Iswar- 
Chandra, a boy of 9 only started his education in this 
turmoiled period of transition. Thakurdas was staying in a 
room in Barrabazar area but it was a damp dark room. He had 
to keep working in the office, sometimes upto midnight and 
the poor boy had to cook their food. It was in the midst of 
stern and relentless poverty that Iswarchandra passed his boy¬ 
hood. In the college, he was isolated from others due to his 
poor clothings, made of hand-spun thread and his rustic look. 
But soon he won admiration of his teachers and got a scholar¬ 
ship within 6 months of his admission to the College, r 

Iswarchandra continued his studies in the Sanskrit College 
for a period of 12 years and S months. During this period, 
he studied Sanskrit as well as English literature and learnt 
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Vedanta, Smriti and Nyaya. The rigour of poverty haun¬ 
ted him all the time but the kind blessings of his mother 
Bhagabati Debi served as an armour against all evils. 
Surprisingly Bhagabati Debi had a modern but compassionate 
outlook and her character cast a lasting influence on the 
mind of Iswarchandra. 

It was from his grandfather Ramjay that he imbibed in lym 
the courage, strength of mind and detachment to worldly gains. 
His grandmother Durga Debi taught him to keep the head 
erect amidst adverse circumstances. The boundless compassion 
of his heart came from the influence, his mother wielded 
on him. 

Bat it is not intelligible how could he get the stubbornness 
and the un-yielding nature of his personality, that enabled 
him to ignore the roaring of the old society and smash all 

rocky obstacles which stood in the way. 

While still a student of the Sanskrit College, Iswarchandra 
appeared in an examination conducted by the Hindu Law 
Committee and won the Certificate of qualification on Hindu 
-Law. After his study of grammar, belles-lettres, rhetoric, arith¬ 
metic, logic, theology and law at Sanskrit College for a period 
of 12 years and 5 months he won the Cerdficate of merit on 4th 
December of 1841. He was also awarded the title of‘Vidya- 
sagar’ that is, the ‘ocean of learning’ by the professors of 
the College. 

In the same month, he got an appointment at the Fort 
William College as the Sheristadar to teach Bengali to 
European civilians. In April 1846, he joined the Sanskrit 
-College as Assistant Secretary but resigned from his post the 
.next year as he did not pull well with the authorities. 

He immediately purchased a Printing press and started 
printing and publishing books in Bengali. In 1849, however, 
he cames back to the Fort William College as Head Writer and 
Treasurer, and to the Sanskrit College in 1850 as a Professor of 
belles-lettres. In the succeeding year, he became the Prin¬ 
cipal of the College where he continued till November, 1858. 
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The Sanskrit College reached a moribund stage at that 
time, and Vidyasagar was asked to give a report on the 
College suggesting measures for overall improvement. The 
report, submitted by him was bold and enlightening and had a 
far-reaching effect on the educational system of the country. 
The Council of Education appreciated the prudence of his 
views and gave him a freehand to remodel the College. 

In 1856, his efforts for re-marriage of the Hindu widows, 
became partially successful when an act was passed legalising 
such marriages. 

In 1858, he resigned from his post as Principal of the College 
and devoted himself entirely to the service of the people. 
The best period of his life centred round these years when 
he had ample opportunity to work for the spread of education 
in Bengal and launch his acitivities for liberation ol women 
from the bondage of the cruel and inhuman social custom. 

It must be recalled that till the last day ot his life, 
Vidyasagar who had to move through vicissitudes of lile and 
disappointments, never failed in his zeal to do what he felt 
best for the society. In 1864, he took over charge of the 
Metropolitan Institution which was elevated in 1872 by his 
ardent efforts to the position of a college, the first un aided 
college in India, run by any Indian for imparting scientific 
knowledge on European methods. In 1866, he was found to 
mobilise his energy for prohibition of polygamy among the 
Hindus. His outlook even at the wrong age of 71 was 
amazingly modern and humanitarian. 

Appreciations 

He received appreciations from various quarters—from his 
countrymen, from the Government of India and from persons 
outside India. ‘Vidyasagar’ was the title given to him by the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. * 

The men of the soil gave him the appellation ‘Dayar Sagar’, 
the ocean of compasion. 

Vidyasagar wrote a book on the evils of polygamy. In this- 
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book, he championed the cause of women and tried to uphold 
their rights. The book was translated into English by 
Harishchandra Mukhopadhyay, Editor of Hindu Patriot in 
1857. In 1862, the book was translated into German by 
Dakshinuranjan Mukhopadhyay. The German version of 
the book was presented to a society of scholars at Germany by 
Miss Mary Carpenter, who was a great admirer of Vidyasagar. 

In 1864, the said society of German elites sent an address ot 
honour to Vidyasagar. In this address, they described 
Vidyasagar as a friend of the women community, a pioneer 
and a fighter for womens’ liberation. This address of honour 
was handed over to Vidyasagar by the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion on the 24th February 1864, in the 12th anniversary 
celebration of the Association. 

In the same year, he was made an honorary member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of U.K. 

The Government of Bengal officially acknowledged the 
generosity and greatness of Vidyasagar in 1866, when he 
received the undermentioned letter from the Commissioner of 
Burdwan Division. 

"Sir, 

I have been instructed by the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal under order of the 20th instant to express 
to you the warm acknowledgement of Government for 
your generous exertions in relieving the poor during the 
recent scarcity in the Hooghly district. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

C.T. Montrisor 

Commisssoner, Burdwan Division” 

On the first January in 1877, Sir Richard Temple, Lieutenant- 
Governc** of Bengal, granted him a Certificate of honour which 
read as below : 

“To Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar in recognition of his 
earnestness as Leader of the widow-marriage movement, 
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and position as leader of the more advanced portion of 
the Indian Community.” 

In 1880, he was honoured by the Government with the title 
of C.I.E. 

Vidyasagar was quite disinterested in such honours and distinc¬ 
tions and he did not attend the Royal Darbar to receive the title 

/i lone traveller 

It is an unhappy phenomenon common with the great 
personalities who are born ahead of the time, that they become 
alienated from their friends and ultimately turn to be a lone 
traveller. This has been true in the life of Vidyasagar who 
was an unhappy soul, estranged from his friends and relatives. 

He regarded his mother as the only goddess in this world. 
There are numerous stories of his devotion to his mother. And 
yet he alienated her by marrying his’son Narayan to a widow- 
girl. His mother Bhagabati Debi was a supporter of widow- 
marriage. But the case was a little different here. Narayan 
expressed his wish to marry a girl whom they did not like. In the 
ceremony they did nat come - neither his mother nor his wife. 

There were other reasons also. The brothers of Vidyasagar 
did dot behave properly with him ; rather they brought insult 
upon him on a particular occasion. Vidyasagar was so much 
disgusted, that he left his home and the native village for good. 

In 1871, his mother died and this was a rude shock to Vidya¬ 
sagar. In the meantime, he had developed an apathy towards 
his son, who had a shameful character. Ultimately he declared 
it openly that he had cut off all connections with his son. 

Narayan was his only son and his wife Dinamayee accused 
him of cruelty and of being a heartless man. For the remaining 
period of her life Dinamayee lived a secluded life. 

The world outside was found to be exploiting his b/^inevolent 
x^haracter and was full of men who turned to be ungrateful 
^ings. 

Vidyasagar confined himself to his own library room. 
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During holidays he used to reside in a lovely garden-house at 
Karraatar-among the illiterate santhals. 

Last Wish 

In the year 1875, he drew his will. He now fully disowned 
his son and made provisions for distribution of his income 
among helpless ladies and widows. Provisions were also made 
to meet the expenditure of a school at Birsingha, a charitable 
dispensary and of widow-marriage. 

It may appear surprising how Vidyasagar, who spent lakhs 
of rupees on widow-marriage, spread of education and chari¬ 
table purposes, could afford to draw a will as above. Mr. C.E. 
Buckland, a contemporary of Vidyasagar, wrote about his 
approximate income in the following lines : 

“His income from his publications for several years 
ranged from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,500 per month.” 

The End 

The last days of Vidyasagar. were chequered by troubles 
and disasters. He was then living in his own house which he 
built at 36, Badurbagan Street, Calcutta, in the year 1876. In 
the year 1888, he lost his wife and was all alone in this world. 
Even then he did not allow his son to enter his house and fixed 
a separate building for his residence. His son-in-law Surya 
kumar Adhikari, who was Principal of the Metropolitan 
Institution, was also deeply hurt by the arrangement made by 
Vidyasagar for running the college, and left Calcutta without 
submitting his resignation. At the old age of 68, he had to take 
on his own shoulder the entire responsibility of the College. 

Of course his widowed daughter Hemlata, with her two sons- 
Sureshchandra and Jyotishchandra Samajpati, was now living 
with him. The minor grandsons were also a cause of worry 
for him. ^ 

By the end of 1890, he found himself in a shattered state of 
health. In April 1891, his illness took a serious turn toward 
worse and he felt a pain by the side of his abdominal region. 
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For a short while he stayed at Chandernagar but returned to 
Calcutta in June for proper treatment. 

In the month of July, there was a marked deterioration of 
his condition. Dr. Birch and Dr. Meonnel were called in for 
a check-up. Dr. Salzar, an eminent Homoeopath of Calcutta, 
also visited him and his treatment brought a temporary relief. 
Dr. Salzar suspected ulcer in the abdomen. Dr. Mahendralal 
Sarkar and Dr. Amulyacharan Basu kept constant watch on 
him. He was having terrible pains but the physical agony 
could not destroy the outward tranquillity of his face. 

The condition became alarming in the last week of July. 
The 29th July appeared to be a crucial day for him. All 
hopes were now fading away. The house was full with visitors. 
Kis son was now brought in just to witness the last moment 
of his life which came at about 2-18 hours after midnight. 

Eighty-eight years after his death, it has now become a 
responsibility of the country to make a proper evaluation of his 
life and work. Even today he is a man with the most modern 
outlook. In the words of Tagore, he was the first true artist 
of the Bengali language. But his life shows that he was an 
architect and an artist of his own life as well, and like a 
true artist he suffered all through. His attitude unlike his 
countrymen was entirely rational and his activities emanated 
from the spring of humanism. In the words of Tagore, it 
was his everflowing humaneness which would keep him 
immortal in the minds of his countrymen. 



Chapter 3 

THE MAN AND HIS PERSONALITY 


*‘He combined a fearless independence of character with 
great gentleness and the simplicity of a child...”, wrote C. E. 
Buckland on Vidyasagar in his book Bengal under the 
Lieutenant-Governors. Rabindranath also paid a tribute to 
his uncompromising manliness combined with the unending 
flow of compassion. 

His life may be compared to a flowing river, a river which 
flows on, undeterred by any constraint. Ignoring all impe¬ 
diments he marched on alone and never got stuck to any¬ 
thing which had a static theme. 

He was born in the midst of dire poverty, but he ignored 
poverty. He came of a Brahmin family of the old school, but 
he crossed the barrier of his environments. He was educated 
in the Sanskrit College, but took pains to learn English. He 
was an authority on Vedanta and SmritU and yet he was a fond 
reader of Ruskin, Comte and Bacon. 

The outstanding trait of his character was that he remained 
all through his life a fearless lighter. He fought against 
poverty and the circumstances surrounding him in his early 
days ; he fought against customs and social evils ; he fought 
against the existing system and was at war with his own 
countrymen including his kinsfolk. Mention of some of the 
events of his life will evince how indomitable was the spirit of 
Vidyasagar as a reformer and an innovator. 


Love of Independence 

After completion of his academic career in 1841, Vidyasagar 
was selected by Mr. Marshall of the Fort William College to 
work under him as Sheristadar or Head Pandit. He was offered 
a salary of rupees 50 per month which was quite unexpected 
and served as a boon to him. 
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The Fort William College was founded by Lord Wellesly im 
1800 for the education of the young civilians in the Indian 
languages on their arrival in India. The competitive Civil- 
Service Examination had not been introduced at that time. 
Those who came from U.K. for employment in India, were 
required to pass an examination in the Fort William College in 
any of the Vernacular languages. If any one was unable to 
pass, he had to go back to Europe. Mr. Marshall being himself 
an Englishman, was sympathetic and felt pity for such students. 
He requested Vidyasagar to soften the stiffness and to be- 
lenient. Vidyasagar thought that this was an interference and 
he immediately offered to resign. He also wanted to give up 
his service when his prayer for leave was not approved by 
Marshall. He wished to go home as his mother had asked him 
to do so and he said to Marshall : “For the sake of my service, 

I cannot suffer my mother to shed tears.” 

A few years later, when he was working as Assistant Secretary 
of the Sanskrit College, he wished to introduce some changes 
in the mode of education. Unfortunately his proposals did 
not meet approval of the Secretary Rasamay Datta. Vidyasagar 
immediately submitted his resignation and left the college. 
To his anxious friends Vidyasagar said that, he would rather 
turn a peddler of potatoes in the market than serve with 
humility. ' 

In December 1850, he joined the Sanskrit College again as 
Professor of Belles-lettres. At the request of Dr. Mouat, 
Secretary to the Education Council, he agreed to accept the 
offer, but made it a condition that he would be given executive 
powers equal to those of the Principal. 

After joining the College, Vidyasagar found that the 
condition of the College had become precarious, and 
apprehended that the dissolution was near. He immediately 
drafted a report. It was a famous report on the reform of the 
educational system, and suggested measures for improvement. 
His report met the approbation of the Education Council and 
he was made Principal in January 1851. 
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As Principal. of the College, he took the responsibility of 
implementing his schemes and adopting the measures he 
suggested. 

The Council of Education was obviously very happy at his 
able handling of the College and sent an invitation to Dr, 
Ballantyne, Principal of the Benaras Sanskrit College, to visit 
the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. Dr. Ballantyne accepted the 
invitation and visited the College in August 1K53. 

In his report, Ballantyne warmly appreciated I he talent of 
Vidyasagar but at the same time, made some commendations 
for replacement of some of the text-books and also suggested 
some minor changes in the syllabus. The Council of Education 
requested Vidyasagar to accept the recommendations made by 
Ballantyne but Vidyasagar, who felt greatly offended, resisted 
any change taking place and gave a rejoinder to the report of 
Dr. Ballantyne. In his reply, Vidyasagar expressed in clear 
terms his disagreement with Dr. Ballantyne. He urged that 
the original book of Mill on logic must be taught in the College 
and there could not be any short-cut to Mill’s logic. He also 
disagreed with Dr. Ballantyne in the latter*s opinion that 
Berkeley’s ‘Inquiry’ should be Included m the Syllabus. 
Ballantyne wrote in his report : ‘ Holding, then, generally that 

the Sanskrit Course in the Calcutta Sanskrit College is a good 
one and also the English Course, yet 1 desiderate sufficient 
provision for obviating the danger that the two courses may 
end in persuading the learner that 'truth is double*, 

Vidyasagar did not admit his arguments and wrote: “I 
believe the danger that Dr. Ballantyne apprehends, is not so 
inevitable in the case of an individual who has intelligently 
studied both English and Sanskrit, sciences and literatures. 
Truth is truth, if properly perceived. To believe that ‘truth is 
double’is but the effect of an imperfect perception of truth 
itself, up effect which I am sure to see removed by the improved 
course of studies we have adopted at this Institution.” 

. Lastly, Vidyasagar expressed it clearly that as Principal 
of the College he must have his freedom of action. If he 
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was compelled to accept the books, recommended by 
Dr. Ballantyne, which would mean interference with the 
internal affairs of the College, it would mean that his term of 
office in the College had also come to an end. 

The authorities of the Council of Education yielded after 
that and conceded to his freedom of action. 

In pursuance of * Wood’s Despatch*, the educational set-up 
of the country underwent a change and a young civilian, W. 
Gordon Young, was appointed Director of Public Instruction 
in 1854. In 1855, at the recommendation of F. J. Halliday, who 
was an ardent admirer of Vidyasagar, he became a Special 
Inspector of Schools in addition to his existing responsibilities, 
and was entrusted with the task of spreading education in the 
southern part of Bengal. But Young could not appreciate the 
zeal and the speed with which Vidyasager was working. Young 
also became envious of the supremacy of his position and of 
the influence which he had over the Lieutenant-Governor 
Halliday. Gradually differences arose and Vidyasagar was 
annoyed with the frequent interferences. At onetime, Vidyasagar 
found that his action in opening the 35 Girls’ Schools, had 
roused controversy and the Government refused to continue 
the grants for those schools. 

He should have forthwith closed the schools. But he took 
the entire responsibility on his own shoulder and decided to 
keep the schools running. Fortunately, some of his friends 
came forward and offered donations. The donors included 
persons like Cecil Beadon and Maharaja Satishchandra Ray 
of Nadia. 

Vidyasagar did not yield to injustice ; yet he felt ignored 
and humiliated. On 31st August 1857, he wrote to the 
Governor Halliday : ”1 may here be permitted to s^te that 

1 have made up my mind to retire from the public service 
from January next and that 1 have intimated my intention to 
Mr. Young....” 
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Immediately he received a reply. 

^‘My dear Pandit, 

**I am really very sorry to hear of your intention. Come 
and see me on Thursday and tell me why it is that you 
have come to this determination. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd) Fred Jas Halliday" 

Halliday understood the difficulties which Vidyasagar had 
to face, but he requested him to resolve his differences with 
Young. 

Within a few months he received another blow. Both the 
Hindu College and the Sanskrit College were housed then in 
the same building. Subsequent to an uprising by Sepoys 
throughout the country, military re-inforcements were brought 
to Calcutta, and the Governor-General passed an Order that 
the College building should be used to provide accommodation 
to the soldiers. Young consulted Suttcliffe who was Principal 
of Hindu College and made over the possession of the building 
to the military authorities. 

Vidyasagar now clearly saw that he had lost his indepen¬ 
dent status and the freedom of his action. On Sth August 
1858, he submitted his letter of resignation. He did not care 
to lose a handsome salary of Rs. 500 per month, nor did he 
hesitate to step down from a high official position. The bare 
reality of life, the fact that he would have to confront poverty 
again, could not deter him from taking the decision. 

Seme of seif-respect' 

He valued self-respect more than anything else in the 
world. The sense of dignity was more precious to him than 
any other thing. His over-sensitive mind brought him into a 
direct friction with Mr. K.arr who was Principal of the Hindu 
College bBfore Mr. Suttcliffe. Vidyasagar was Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of the Sanskrit College at that time. On one occasion he 
had to call on Mr. Karr on official purpose. Karr treated 
him with utmost neglect as if he was a servant. Vidyasagar 
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bore it silently at that time, but took the revenge when on 
another occasion Karr had to come to his room. He paid back 
Mr. Karr in his own coins. On being called for an explana- 
tion, Vidyasagar said to Dr. Mouat, the Secretary to the 
C'ouncil of Education ; 

“I thought that we were an uncivilized race, qujte uuacqu- 
ainted with refined manners. I learned the manners of which 
Mr. Karr complains, from the gentleman himself a few days 
ago, when I had an occasion to call on him. My notion of 
relined manner being thus formed from the conduct of an 
enlightened civilized European 

'•Vidyasagari Chatf (the slipper of Vidyasagar) assumed a 
mark of self-respect and dignity and is held as such even 
today. He was always clothed in the national dress, that is, in 
plain dhoti and chadar and a pair of locally made slippers 
usually known as ‘Taltalar-Chati' or “Vidyasaguri Chatf; In 
January 1874, he had an occasion to visit the Library of the 
Asiatic Society. He was accompanied by Harishchandra, a 
poet of Benaras, and another gentleman both of whom were 
dressed in EnglLh style. At the door of the library, Vidyasagar 
was asked by the porter to take olT his slipper, although others 
who were wearing English type shoes, were permitted to go 
in with their shoes on. Vidyasagar did not utter anything on 
the spot but being thus prevented, he immediately left the place 
and stepped into his carriage. The news reached the Assistant 
Secretary of the Society who was inside the Library. Imme¬ 
diately he rushed to Vidyasagar and requested him to come in. 
But Vidyasagar did not return. He wrote a letter to the Trus¬ 
tees: of the Museum and another to the Council of the Asiatic 
Society protesting against the system of discrimination between 
the English and Indian types of shoes. Mr. Blanford, who 
was Secretary to the Trustees, replied to his letter'and said 
that the authorities did not lind any fault in the system. 
Vidyasagar then made a statement in the ^Hindu Fatriof 
where an editorial was written on the matter. There was a 
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wider-spread sensation and at that time the shoe question took 
a political character. 

We may inform the readers that even in his earlier days. 
Vidyasagar had the same feeling of regard for his traditional 
dress. Wlien he was Principal of the Sanskrit College and ai 
the same time Special Inspector of Schools, he was required to 
visit frequently the Governor’s place and hold discussions with 
Halliday, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, on matters 
relating to spread of education. Ke was always attired in his 
usual dress of dhotL chadar and chati. On the very face of 
Halliday. he expressed that if any official dress was imposed 
upon him, it would mean that he was asked to slop coming 
to the Lieutenant-Governor any longer. 

A fi.arless fighter 

He was born iji a poor Brahmin family of a remote village of 
Bengal. Yet he attacked with all his might the invincible fort 
of ritualism. His compassionate heart felt pity at the miserable 
plight of girl-widows. But it was the warrior in him that 
launched an attack against the dogmatic inertia of the society. 
People like Raja Radhakanta Deb stood against him. The 
Pandit samaj ( learned society ' of India gave him stiff resist¬ 
ance. Blithe ignored all opposition and got the act of remarriage 
of Hindu widows passed. Then he moved farther. He arranged 
the marriage of a number of Hindu girls and for that he staked 
his all including life..^ The goal was not fixed at the remarriage 
of Hindu widows only ; he wanted to do away with all cruel 
customs of the society and redress the sufferings of women. 
Naturally his next step was prevention of,polygamy. His 
friends were alerted, his relations stunned. He was publicly 
ridiculed. But he remained undeterred like a rock. 

The unyielding nature of his personality and the strength 
of his mind were equally manifested in the field of educational 
refbnn. The Government of India Wanted to curtail the 
expenditure on education and disapprove hiis proposal to open 
schools, particularly the female schools. Nevertheless he went. 
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on opening schools one after another. Whatever he earnedr 
he spent and then raised donations to run those schools. As^ 
Special Inspector of Schools, he felt one day that he waa not 
able to serve the cause of education properly, and in all his 
efforts he was unjustly treated. He severed his connection 
with the Government and resigned his appointments, carrying 
a pay of Rs. 500 per month in those days. He left without 
any retiring benefit. The Metropolitan Institution which was 
the first un-aided private college, bears the testimony of 
the unparallelled strength and determination of his mind. 

We have not forgotten that he was the creator of Bengali 
prose, but we may not remember that he purchased a Press ta 
print and publish the books he wrote. All his books were 
published from the ‘Sanskrit Press Depository* and brought 
him a handsome income which enabled him to defray his 
expenses foi[ social work. 

It is known to all that he was an ocean of compassion and 
stood by the side of men who were poor and illiterate and wha 
were starving, suffering from diseases and dying unattended. 
But it is not known how the bleeding heart of Vidyasagar 
moved from place to place to get adequate remedy for their 
sufferings, and how he fought against the official indifference 
as well as social injustice. 

An officer of the Income-Tax Department, once went to 
Jahanabad Sub-division -and by his dealings created a terror 
among the local men. He behaved unjustly and harassed the 
people. On hearing that Vidyasagar immediately contacted 
the Governor and arranged for an enquiry. Mr. Harrison, Che 
District collector visited the place, held enquiries and got that 
officer transferred. 

There are numerous instances. His life was a continuous 
fight against all sorts of tyranny. He fought all through his life 
to libecatemen from the clutches of cruel injustice. SThiswas- 
possible because he was a seeker of truth and lover of mankind. 
It may appear surprising that he ney^ bothered about God 
or religion, and never denied the existence of God. Religion, 
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according to him was a man's personal and private affair. 
Attempts have been made to describe him as an agnostic and 
sometimes as an atheist. Chapters have also been devoted to 
prove that he was a theist and a Vedantist. Without entering 
into any such controversy, it can be said that he was a humanist 
to the core, and he dedicated his life to the service of humanity 
only. 

The traditional India was fully manifested in him and yet 
he was by character an Englishman, with the most modern 
outlook. He could never make any compromise with any 
thing which appeared to be untrue or inhuman. Never did he 
conceal his feelings against injustice. Like a lion, he marched 
along the road of humanity, and it was his stubborn manliness 
which ultimately enabled him to break the age-old walls of 
orthodox ritualism. 



Chapter 4 

IHE NEW FRONTIERS OF EDUCA HON 

The system of education in ancient India was noble and inspi¬ 
ring. There was a continued stream of learning that flowed 
through ages and cast a lasting influence on the life and 
literature of the people. Sanskrit was the medium of instruc¬ 
tion and students had to study grammatical treatises, law and 
philosophy including Vedic texts. About the Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, the Orientalist scholars were univocal in their praises, and 
some of them viewed Vedanta as an unique manifestation of 
the genius of India. William Jones, President of the 
Asiatic Society expressed : 

“The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a 
wonderful*structure, more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either ..." ^ 

The aim of education was the search of Truth and Beauty 
of life, and a teacher who lived the life of an ascetic and ,was 
never hankering after money or worldly riches was imparting 
knowledge to students. Even the system of education prevailing 
at the Nalanda University, reflected that the atmosphere was 
free from prejudices and superstitions. It is said that only 
Brahmins had the right to study Sanskrit classics but the 
discourses in Chhamiogya Upunisihad reveal that a person of 
whatever birth he might have been, could have acquired the 
right provided he was truthful and had real thirst for know¬ 
ledge. Satyakama, who was son of a prostitute, was considered 
by the Rishi Gautama to be tit for the study of Upanishads. 

But this vision of looking into life and the liberal atmo¬ 
sphere in the field of education, shrunk into a narrow shell 
during the period of Sen dynasty in Bengal. Ballal Seti who 
was a Karnatic Brahmin and became the King of Bengal in 


.(,1; Asiatick Researches. 1 (1788) ; p, 422-23 
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12th Century, introduced the caste system and the age of 
Brahmin domination over the society started in Bengal. After 
Turkish Sultans took over the throne of Bengal, the position 
became worse, and there was no advancement in the field of 
learning. Although the flow of learning continued, but the 
learners had to confine themselves to the study of grammar, 
the Puranic texts of myths and legends, the new interpretations 
of social laws by conservative classes of people like Sm^rta 
Raghunandan. and at the same time to the reading of Quoran 
and selections from Shadi, In the 18th century, the stream 
was silted up and choked. In Bengal, particularly the deteri¬ 
oration was visible in all spheres and — 

“there was nothing in this system of instruction which 
could awaken and expand the mind of the young scholar 
and free it from the trammels of mere usage...”® 

Manuscript text books w'ere not available and th| teachers 
used to recite the texts “mostly consisting of hymns addressed 
to Gods and Goddesses”.® 

In the words of Dr. R. C. Majumdar “...as to the world 
outside India, and the tremendous progress Europe had made 
in different brancheb of secular learning since the Renaissance, 
Indians, including the people of Bengal, had little knowledge 
and even less interest. ’* 

The conquest of Bengal and subsequently of India in 1757 
by the English people led to a process of interaction between 
the two cultures as a result of which the Renaissance in Bengal 
marked the history of the 19th century India. The accul¬ 
turation and the needs of the people of Calcutta which became 
the first city of India, created an urge in the minds of the 
Bengalees for Western education and learning of the English 
language. Rammohan came down to Calcutta in 1815, but 
much before his arrival the English schools had been estah" 
-•---— 

2. Adam: Reports on Vernacular Education in Bengal and Behar, 

ed. J. Long 

3* Amitava Mukherjee ; Reform and Regeneration in Bengal, 1968. p 11 
■ 4 . Glimpses of Bengal m the Nineteenth Century, p. 11 
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lished in Calcutta for learning English. The Hindu College* 
(1816-17) and the Calcutta School Book Society (1817) 
were the products of the joint endeavour for spread of 
English education in the country made by E. H. East, 
W.B. Baley, J. H. Harrington, William Carey, David Hare 
and Tarinicharan Mitra, Radhakanta Deb, Ramkamal 
Sen etc. 

In 1823, Rammohan Ray protested against the establishment 
of Sanskrit College in Calcutta and pleaded for the introduc¬ 
tion of a liberal and enlightened system of education 
“embracing mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
anatomy with other useful sciences.” 

In fact, the Sanskrit College was an experiment in cultural* 
fusion of Horace H. Wilson, the Secretary of the Generah 
Committeeii^on Public Instruction, who designed a scheme for 
higher education in Calcutta. In 1823, the Hindu College was 
on the brink of financial collapse and David Hare made an' 
appeal to Wilson for assistance. Wilson gave the College the 
necessary help. “His motive in all probability, was to use 
Hindu College experimentally in an effort to realise his own 
educational and cultural theories,” and he housed both the 
Colleges in the same building. “Together with the traditionah 
Sanskrit studies of rhetoric, sacred literature, law and gram¬ 
mar, Wilson initiated (at the Sanskrit College) a Science 
curriculum...” 

In the year 1829, a timid boy of a village of Midnapur 
came to Calcutta for education and was admitted to the* 
Sanskrit College. He remained there upto 1841, during which 
he studied all the branches of literature and science 
indttding Hindu Law and was awarded the title of Widyasagar’. 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar joined the Fort William College- 
under G.T. Marshall, as Head Pandit on 29th DecemJ^er, 1841. 
To quote David Kopf: 

*an obscure Pandit of the College of Fort William 

named Vidyasagar, became Principal of Sanskrit College 
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in 1851 and promptly revived H. H. Wilson's educa^ 

tional ideal of modernity through cultural fusion.”* 

The cultural policy of Warren Hastings, and the activities 
of the Orientalist scholars in Calcutta, the establishment of the 
Supreme Court (1774), Asiatic Society (1784) and the Hindu 
College (1817) had a great impact on the city of Calcutta, 
which by the middle of the 19th century became the largest 
city in Asia. The import of revolutionary ideas of Russeau 
and Voltaire, the success of the French Revolution and the 
Renaissance in Europe stirred the minds of the Bengalees living 
in Calcutta, leading to a socio-intellectual revolution. While 
the creative tradition of the past, the noble vision of the age of 
Upanishads, was viewed with an eye of esteem, the need for a 
cultural fusion by opening new courses of intellectual and 
moral improvements by introduction of European Science, 
philosophy and social ideas was felt imperative. And the 
responsibility for liberating a society from its blind faith in 
mediaeval ideas of bigotry and cruel irrational customs, fell 
upon the broad shoulders of an- obscure young man named 
Vidyasagar. 

Calcutta was not only the capital of India but also the 
cultural centre of the country due to the policy of the Gover¬ 
nor-General Marquess Hastings. Bengal Renaissance took 
place in Calcutta and the cultural awakening of the people 
was initiated first at the College of Fort William, where 
the orientalists took the policy of Hindu regeneration by 
adopting the classical Sanskritic culture. With the establishment 
of the College in i 800 in Calcutta, the Bengali language got 
prominence as the Sanskritic-derived vernacular. A granunar of 
the Bengali language had already been compiled and published 
in 1788 by Nathaniel Halfaead. The book could appear in' 
printed form which was to long unknown in this country, 
because the art of printing bad already been introduced in the 
city by Charles Wilkins with the help of Panchanan Karmakar. 


5. David Kopf: British Orientaiism and the Bengal Renaissance, 1969. p. I8f 
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Wiliiam Carey, who was Professor of Sanskrit and Bengali in 
1 lie College from 1801 to 1812 fought hard to give a respect- 
i.b\h status to the language of Bengali. At the Hindu College, the 
secular learning was desired to be imparted, although the dress 
w'as apparently western. While remodelling the curriculum of 
llie Sanskirt College, Vidyasagar was far more advanced and he 
expressed "the most part of the Hindu systems of Philosophy 
do not tally with the advanced ideas of modern times, 
yet it is undeniable that to a good Sanskrit scholar, their 
knowledge is absolutely required^ Should the Council be 
pleased to adopt the suggestions that I will submit in the 
^ucceeding part of my report, regarding the English Depart¬ 
ment, by the time that the students come to the Darshan 
or Philosophy class, their acquirements in English will 
enable them to study Modern Philosophy of Europe. Thus 
they shall have an ample opportunity of comparing the 
systems of Philosophy of their own with the new Philosophy 
of the Western Worlu ® 

It should be mentioned that Vidyasagar was a student of 
the Sanskrit College and after completion of his studies, he 
secured the service of Head Pandit with the College of Fort 
William- He was closely associated with the ‘New Bengal" 
group and knew their views. But what pained him and goaded 
him to take reformative actions, was the fast deterioration of 
the flow of knowledge among the Hindus who had become 
static, nay, stagnant in their culture and stuck to the old and 
orthodox systems, He had an opportunity to see how the 
Brahmins who happened to .be- the leaders of culture and 
education, had been degraded and the structure of the society 
was crumbling down. Vidyasagar’s ideas about them have 
been summed up in the following lines. 

“...It appears to be a hopeless task to conciliate the 
learned of India to the acceptance of the advancing. 


6 Report to F. J. Mbuat Secretary to the Council of Ediieation 
• on'Sanskrit Go^e^i'^6th rj^^mher. 1850 
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science of Europe. They are a body of men whose long¬ 
standing prejudices are unshakeable...’”^ 

It Was because of his progressive ideas, dynamic attitude 
and his zeal for reform, that Vicjyasagar was selected for the 
position of Principal of the Sanskrit College in 185(K and iii 
addition, the Special Inspector of Schools in 1854. a post which 
hitherto before was not existent or meant to be lilled up by a 
Non-European person. 

It may not be known to many of our readers that 
Vidyasagar had built up a wonderful Library in his own house, 
fragments of which are available even today in the BANGIY^ 
SAHITYA PARfSAD, Calcutta. Ke spent lavishly on purchase 
of books and procured rare books from booksellers of Europe. 
The present writer had an occasion to visit a portion of 
this library and he was impressed by the type of collection. The 
books on education Vidyasagar had, included John Locke, 
John Gasper, Spurzhaim, .1. William, George Combe, A. E. 
Fletcher, Sir Charles Hay Cameron, Sir Charles Edward 
Trevelyan etc., and bear evidence of his zeal to learn the 
principles of education prevailing in modern Europe. He had 
experienced the difficulties of the learners and the draw'backs 
of the systems of oriental learning. He had also known that 
the students in our country, did not have any opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the modern thoughts of the world. 
Before he undertook the task of reform. Vidyasagar got 
himself fully prepared. He had all the books of Sarah Frances 
Alleyue and Thomas Kervehever Arnold and the books of 
history by Arnold Thomas, Sir Archibold Allison, Asworth 
Philip, George Bangkroft and William Henry Smith. 

In literature, he was a fond reader of Shakespeare which 
was evident from his adoption of the theme of Comedy oj 
Errors in his Bengali book ‘Bhranti Vilis’ (1869). He also 
liked Jaite Austen and had all her novels in his library. 

The humanistic ideas of the later 18th century writers vibrated 


7. Vidyasagar’s Letter to F. J. Mouat, di. 7. 9, 1853 
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his consciousness, and Vidyasagar, who was born in an age of 
chaotic uproar, calmly wove his programme of reformation - 
both in the fields of social justice and scientific education. 

Transmission of his id^as on Education 

As Principal of the Sanskrit College, Vidyasagar had the 
opportunity to implement his ideas of synthesising the static 
knowledge of India with the dynamic life-force of Europe. 

, His educational report, prepared at the request of the Council 
of Education, for the revival of the Sanskrit College, reflected 
the modernity of his mind and the greatness of his vision. 

Unlike Rammohan Ray, Vidyasagar was astonishingly free 
from all religious dogmas and the only religion he followed 
unflinchingly throughout his life was humanism. He did not 
even hesitate to declare Vedanta as a “false system of philo¬ 
sophy* in the present-day world. Though born in a conser¬ 
vative Brahmin family, he never bothered about casteism and 
■Jet the doors of the Sanskrit College open for all. 

We must not omit to mention in this connection that a 
scheme for mass education in India, was first drawn by William 
Carey in 1814. At that time, Carey was in the faculty of the 
College of Fort william and he advocated “a vernacularist 
position on cultural revitalisation’*.® Carey proposed to educate 
4he people through their own languages. In 1816, J. Marshman 
of the Baptist Missionary Society published his proposals under 
the title *///nr5 relative to Native Schools etc'"* which contained 
his scheme for Vernacular schools. Marshman laid great 
.emphasis on the use of Bengali as the medium of education. ® 
The idea and policy of spreading education among the 
masses in their regional languages was not accepted by the 
Government till 1853. Efforts were made by individuals, and also 
t>y private organisations. In 1844, Lord Hardinge decided to 
set up 101 Primary schools in Bengal. Bihar and Ofissa but 


8. Vidyasagar*s letter, dt.7.9.1853 to Dr. £. J. Mouat 

9. Reform A Refetieration of Bengal, p. S3-69 
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'liis attempt did not prove successful. Even in 1848, when 
.Dalhousie was Governor-General of India, “Government-aided 
and Government-inspected education for men and women was 
unthinkable”.^® 

But the idea was changed when a comprehensive scheme' 
introduced by Thomason, the Governor of North-West Pro¬ 
vinces for imparting education in Vernacular language met 
tremendous success. In 1853, the Governor-General asked 
the Bengal Government to submit a report on the possibility 
«f spreading Primary education in Vernacular languages. 

F. J. Hailiday, the Governor of Bengal gave a detailed 
report on the matter in November 1854. In his report, Hailiday 
gave his whole-hearted support to the scheme of introducing 
Primary education in vernacular language and recommended 
the name of Iswarchandra Vidyasagar as Superintendent of 
the scheme. He also attached a separate report made by 
Vidyasagar who said that, for the benefit of the people the re¬ 
modelling and expansion of education in Bengali was 
essentially necessary. 

His idea of mass education through the medium of verna¬ 
cular language has been crystalised in the following lines : 

“What we require is to extend the benefit of education ot 
the mass of the people. Let us establish a number of verna¬ 
cular schools, let us prepare a series of vernacular class-books 
on useful and instructive subjects, let us raise up a band of 
men qualified to undertake the responsible duty of teachers 
and the object is accomplished...”^^ 

We also quote belbw a few paragraphs from the notes 
prepared by Vidyasagar on the Sanskrit College. The copy of 
the notes^* was available from the unpublished documents of 
the Sanskrit College. The lines, reproduced below will evince his 
interest in the development of Bengali language and literature. 

- «- 

10. Dalhousie in India, p« 55 

11. VidyasagaPs letter, dt 7.9.1853 to Dr. F. J. Mouat, Secretary to 
the Council of Education. 

12. Binay Ghosh: Vidyasagar O Bmgali Smru^ (Orient Longman edition) 
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NotcH on the Sanskrit C ollege : 

1. The creation of an enlightened Bengali literature should be 
the first object of those who are entrusted with the^ 
superintendence of education in Bengali. 

2. Such a literature cannot be formed by the exertions of 
those who are not competent to collect the materials from 
European source, and to dress them in elegant expressive 
idiomatic Bengali. 

3. An elegant, expressive and idiomatic Bengali style cannot 
be at the command of those who are not good Sanskrit 
Scholars. Hence the necessity of making Sanskrit Scholars 
well reversed in the English language and literature... 

4. Experience proves that mere English Scholars are alto¬ 
gether incapable of expressing their ideas in elegant and 
idiomatic Bengali. They are so much anglicised that it 
seems at present almost impossible for them, even if 
they make Sanskrit their after-study, to express their 
ideas in an idiomatic and elegant Bengali style. 

5. It is very clear then that if the students of the Sanskrit 
College be made familiar with English literature, they will 
prove the best and ablest contributors to an enlightened 
Bengali literature...etc. 

The policy of the East India Company with regard to spread 
of education in India was determined and the charter signed 
on 19 July, 1854 by Charles Wood, Director of the Board of 
Control. 

The Despatch directed the Governor-General to set up a 
machinery for managing the department of education. 
Accordingly the post of the Director of Public Instruction was 
created, and the University of Calcutta was to be established. 
Iswarcbandra Sharma (Vidyasagar) was appointed a Fellow, vide 
the letter of the DPI, No. 154 Public Con dated 26 January, 
1855.^® His appointment to the post of ‘Inspector of Schools*,. 

13. Brajendrandth Bandyopadhyaya: Iswarchatbra Vi^asagar, p,S% 
(Sahitya Sadhak Ch^itmala Series) 
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in addition to his existing responsibilities as Principal ot the 
Sanskrit College, was announed on 1st May, 1855. 

Immediately after assuming the new responsibilities, 
Vidyasagar proposed to set up a Normal School for the 
tranining of the teachers and suggested the name of Akshay 
Kumar Datta as a teacher of the Normal School. The School 
was housed at the Sanskrit College under direct supervision of 
Vidyasager. Within a year, he established 20 schools in 
4 districts of Nadia, Burdwan, Hooghly and Midnapur. 
This did not include the number of schools established by 
him at his own expense or initiated by him at the expense of 
private individuals. 

As an educationist, he was conscious that useful printed 
books were not available for the young learners and although 
the Calcutta School Book Society had been established for 
printing and publication of cheap books, their attempt in 
this regard was quite inadequate. There was practically no 
books even though Ramram Basu and Mrity unjay Vidyalankar 
wrote a few books in a crude form. Ramram’s Pratapaditya 
Charita (1802) was one of the worst specimens of Bengali prose 
writing in the opinion of Dr. Sushilkumar De and 
Mrityunjay’s books-four in number-were hardly useful 
to young learners of the Bengali language. Vidyasagar stressed 
in his scheme the need for writing useful books for students, 
and himself took up the task. He had to start from the 
alphabet, and he wrote the first primer Varna Parichaya 
(1855) which is even now treated as the best book of alphabet 
for the beginners. His next books in this regard were *Katha~ 
mala and Charitabali both published in 1856. Previously too he 
had written and published a book for children known as 
Bodhodaya (1851). This was also the best book of its kind 
published in Bengali during the 19th century. 

It has been mentioned earlier that Vidyasagar had resigned 
from the*post of Assistant Secretary of the Sanskrit College in 
the year 1847. Immediately after that he purchased a Printing 
press and started publishing useful books for students. He 
3 
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edited Annada Mongol of Bharat chandra, published *Vetot 
Panchavingsaii a book which he translated from Hindi, 
Banglar Itihas, also a translation from English and Joban 
Charito, the Bengali rendering of the Chomber's Biography. 

In his report^* to the Council of Education on the reform 
and renovation of the Sanskrit College, he recommended a 
thorough change of the syllabus by deleting the books which 
be thought were either useless or harmful to students and 
including those which would help the learners to perceive the 
*trutli\ He deleted the book of Raghunandan Bhattacharya 
a scholar of the 16th century, renowned for introducing all the 
evil customs, religious ceremonies and rituals in his book Asto 
Bingsati TattwaSy i. e. twenty eight dictums. He proposed 
that **the study of English be commenced in the Alankara 
Class.’* The reason was that “by the time, the students come to 
the Darsbana or Philosophy class their acquirements in English 
will enable them to study modern philosophy of Europe. Thus 
they shall have an ample opportunity of comparing the systems 
of Philosophy of their own with the new philosophy of the 
Western world. “He decried the reading of the grammar 
Mugdhobodha throughout the period of the first five years 
and said, “it seems to me an astounding fact that one should be 
studying a language for 5 years and scarcely understand a 
bit of it.” 

Mention should be made that to lessen the pains of the 
young students of Sanskrit, Vidyasagar wrote and published 
Upakromoniko in 18S1 and Byakarana Kaumudi in 4 
volumes, the first in 18S3 and the others in 18S4 and 1862. 

In 18S3, Dr. Ballantyne, Principal of Benaras Sanskrit 
College, visited the College in Calcutta. In a report while 
appreciating the work of Vidyasagar, he suggested that Ber¬ 
keley’s Principles of Ifuman Knowledge be taken in as a text 
book. Vidyasagar immediately opposed the move 9 s, in his 
opinion, to the students who were already acquainted with the 


14. the full text of the report is r^roduoed in appendix A. 
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principles of Vedanta and Sankhya> the study of Berkeley 
would be redundant and useless. He also gave a sharp retort 
to Ballantyne's comments, that the English course in the 
Sanskrit College might “end in pursuading the learner that 
truth is double.” Vidyasagar wrote to the Council of Education : 

“1 believe the danger that Dr. Ballantyne apprehends is 
not so inevitable in the case of an individual who has intelli¬ 
gently studied both English and Sanskrit sciences and 
literatures. Truth is truth if properly perceived. To believe that 
truth is double is but the eTect of an imperfect perception 
of truth itself—an effect which I am sure to see removed 
by the improved courses of studies we have adopted at this 
Institution.” 

The above rejoinder clearly shows the views of Vidyasagar 
on the system as well as the aim of education. Education, he 
felt must help one to find out the truth that lies in the pursuit 
of cultures and in the understanding of the religion of 
humanism. 

Clash with the Government 

He played an amazing role in the development of female 
education. Taking the advantage of his position as Special 
Inspector of Schools and with the verbal consent of Halliday, 
the Governor of Bengal, he established as many as 35 schools 
for girls during the period of 6 months between November 
1S57 and May 1S58, although there was no sanction for 
expenses in this regard. The thing was referred to higher 
authorities in due course. Halliday recommended the cause 
but the Governor-General was reluctant to approve of any 
scheme for female education and ultimately the entire burden 
of expenses for those schools fell upon Vidyasagar. 

In the meantime, further changes were made in the 
administration of the Education Deptartment. In pursuance 
of the policy taken by Charles Wood, the Council of 
Education was abolished and the position of the Director 
of Public Instruction was created. A young British ofScer, W. G. 
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Young by name, was appointed to the post and he started to 
show his apathy towards the speed with which Vidyasagar 
had been working. He asked Vidyasagar not to open any 
model school without consulting him first. 

There was another set-back for him at this time. The 
Sepoy Mutiny broke out in 1857. In August 1857, Vidyasagar 
was informed that the building in which the Hindu College and 
the Sanskrit College had been housed would have to be vacated 
for the British Soldiers. Vidyasagar immediately objected to 
such an order and wrote to DPT on the 11th August conveying 
his strong protest against any such arrangement. But in 
compliance of the Order of Colonel Stratchy and with the 
help of SutcJiff who was Principal of the Hindu College, the 
DPI closed the schools and colleges in that building, and made 
over the possession to the Army. Vidyasagar was asked to 
find out a rented house for the College. This gave a rude 
shock to the man which was manifested in his letters to F. J. 
Halliday, written in August and September 1858 at the time of 
submission of resignation. On the 29th August 1858, Vidyasagar 
submitted his letter of resignation to the Director of Public 
Instruction. On ISth September he wrote to Halliday, a letter 
the extracts of which are quoted below ; 

“My dear Sir, 

**After mature deliberation, 1 find that 1 cannot either with 
consistency or propriety omit the parts of my letter which 
appear objectionable to you. It is true that ill health is one of 
the principal causes which h^e induced me to resign. But 1 
cannot conscientiously say that, that is the sole cause. If it were 
so, I could have applied for a long leave and renovated my 
health. I had often represented to you, that I frequently felt 
it disagreeable and inconvenient to serve Government wider 
existing circumstances, and that I considered the presqpt system 
upon which the Department of Vernacular Education was 
conducted, was a mere waste of money. You are aware that 
I often met with discouragement in my way. I saw besides 
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tio prospscts of advancement and more than once 1 felt my 
just claims passed over. Thus T hope you will be pleased to 
admit that I had reasonable grounds of complaint; but I would 
nevertheless have continued in my present post for sometime 
longer, if 1 were not forced to take the step 1 have taken by 
prolonged ill health which has made ms unfit for my respon¬ 
sible duties, and when the above considerations had such a 
considerable share in the decision to which I have come, their 
omission in my letter would certainly have made me liable to 
the charge disengenuousness. For the same reasons, I feel it 
very difficult to alter it now...”.^® 

Vidyasagar was only 38 years old at that time. 


15. Subalchandra Mitra: The Life of Iswarchandru Widyasgar. 1902. 
p. 341-42. 



Chapter 5 

A DISTINGUISHED EDUCATIONIST 

Wiiliam Carey, J. Marshman, Rammohan Ray or H. H. 
Wilson were distinguished personalities in the realm of edu¬ 
cation in India and all of them had their own ideas about 
the advancement of learning and the aims of education. Iswar- 
chandra Vidyasagar’s educational idealism and the modernity 
of his views have been clearly expressed through the lines of his 
letter to Dr. Mouat, Secretary to the Council of Education in 
relation to the report of Dr. Ballantyne. He wrote : 

“I have with care and attention observed the state of 
things here, and my impression is that, we should not at all 
interfere with the learned of the country... 

“The natives of Bengal appear to be very eager to receive 
the benefit of education. The establishment of colleges and 
schools in different parts of the country has taught us what 
we can do, without attempting to reconcile the learned of the 
country. What we require is to extend the benefit of education 
to the mass of the people. Let us establish a number of Verna¬ 
cular schools, let us prepare a series of vernacular class-books 
of useful and instructive subjects, let us raise up a band of men 
qualified to undertake the responsible duty of teachers and 
the object is accomplished.^® 

In another letter (dt. 5th October 1853) he said : 

“Leave me to leach Sanskrit for the leading purpose of 
thoroughly mastering the Vernacular and let me superadd to it 
the acquisitions of sound knowledge through the medium of 
English and you may rest assured that before a few years are 
over, I shall be enabled if supported and encouraged by the 
Council to furnish you with a body of young men whjp will be 
better qualified by their writings and teaching to disseminate 
widely among the people, the sound information than it has 


15. Vidyasagar's Letter dt. 7. 9.1833. 
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hitherto been possible to accomplish through the instrumenta¬ 
lity of the Educated clever of any of your colleges whether 
English or Oriental. To enable me to carry out this great, 
this darling object of my wishes, I must (excuse the strong 
word) to a considerable extent be left unfettered.” 

Probably it was since the days when he was a student in the 
Sanskrit College that he dreamt of producing a ‘class of men* 
who would ‘be free from the prejudices of their country.’ 

The Metropolitan Institution 

After he broke off relation with the Sanskrit College, the 
most glorious performance of Vidyasagar was the Metropolitan 
Institution, the first private college in Bengal. After Rammohan 
Ray, it was Iswarchandra Vidyasagar who had the vision of 
a national leader and who could foresee the emergence of a 
new culture out of the blending of Indian spiritualism with 
European nationalism. He had plunged into the ocean of 
European literature and was conscious of the progress of 
human society. Although born in a poor and orthodox 
Brahmin family, Vidyasagar set up for the first time in the 
country, an institution to spread higher Engish education 
among the common people. 

The English missionaries and the Government officials 
opposed his move. The official policy towards education had 
already changed. The Hindu College had been taken over by 
the Government and renamed as Presidency College. The 
Goverment Colleges under the guidance of the University were 
charged with the responsibility of giving higher education. The 
Government disliked the idea and the people disbelieved him. 
But Vidyasagar was undaunted. He fought hard against 
adversities and proved that a College for imparting higher 
education on modern European method can be run efficiently 
by an Indian. 

We must remember the background. The Erst English 
School in India was established on 1st December 1758, by Rev, 
Z. Kiemander, a protestant missionary. The Serampore 
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College at Hooghly was founded in 1815 by William Carey 
and Marshman both of whom openly denounced Hinduism. 
The students of Hindu ^College, which was established in 
1817, were under the overwhelming influence of European 
and Christian professors, and expressed their hatred for 
everything that was of Hindu tradition. 

There were on the other hand, schools founded by some 
generous-hearted gentlemen who endeavoured to maintain the 
dignity of Indian tradition. The Oriental Seminary founded 
by Gourmohan Auddy in 1829, was a remarkable instance of 
such an effort. Vidyasagar, who was closely related to the educa¬ 
tion department of the Government was fully aware of the 
situation and he knew that private efforts were quite unlikely to 
receive any help from the Government. He had a very bitter 
experience of the official attitude his actions in setting up the 
model schools and the girls’ schools in the 4 districts of 
Bengal did not meet approval in spite of the whole-hearted 
sympathy for Vidyasagar of F. J. Halliday, the Governor 
of Bengal. 

The Calcutta Training School was set np in 1859 by some 
gentlemen of Calcutta. Soon after he broke off relations with 
Sanskrit College, he became connected with the Calcutta 
Training School. In 1861, he was entrusted with the full respon¬ 
sibility of the School and made its Secretary. Vidyasagar was 
anxious to get affiliation of the University. He changed the 
name of the School to Metropolitan Institution and submitted 
a petition to the Senate. But the Senate which was dominated 
by European members, was influenced by the Christian missio¬ 
naries and refused to recognise the Institution on flimsy 
grounds. 

But nothing could subdue his energy. Vidyasagar spent a 
considerable sum for the Institution. Even the chairs and 
tables he purchased by his own funds. In the teaching %taff, he 
included distinguished persons having considerable teaching 
experience. He resubmitted his petition in 1872. This time 
' he contacted the prominent members of the Senate. In his 
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fetter to Bailey, he gave an undertaking to shoulder the fuH 
hnancial responsibility of the Institution. 

This time his prayer was granted and the h4ctropolitan 
Institution was recognised as a second grade college being 
allowed to conduct classes upto F. A. standard. [ Vide, Minutes 
of the Syndicate, 1871-72, no. 8 ] 

In 1874, the first group of students was sent for the F. A. 
Examination, and to the surprise of all Jogendrachandra 
Basu of the Metropolitan Institution stood Second in order of 
merit. Even Mr. Sutcliffe, the Registrar of the University, 
expressed-‘the Pundit has done wonders’. 

Vidyasagar was evidently happy. In 1876, he appointed 
Suryakumar Adhikari, a young teacher of the Hare School, 
as Secretary of the Institution, and subsequently made him 
Principal. 

In 1879, the Metropolitan Instution was made a first grade 
College. In 1881, the Institution sent 38 students for the B.A. 
Examination out of which 16 came out successful. This was 
for the first time in India, that an un-aided private college sent 
up candidates and passed 16 out of 38 in the B.A. Examination. 
As a result of this success, the Metropolitan Institution was 
granted afiiliation in teaching M. A. and Law. In 1884, the 
number of students rose to 506. In appreciation of this tre¬ 
mendous success, Suryakumar Adhikari, Principal of the 
College, was made a fellow of the University of Calcutta. 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar was nominated a member of 
the Faculty of Oriental Learning of the Punjab University. 

The present building of the Institution ( now renamed as 
Vidyasagar College) at Sankar Ghosh Lane, Calcutta, was 
erected by Vidyasagar at a cost of a lakh and a half of rupees. 
The expenditure was fully borne by him.'’ 

Pioneer Bf Female Education 

The British Indian Association, Calcutta, felicitated Pandit 


17 Santoshkumar Adhikari; Vidyasagar, (in Bengali). 1970 
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Iswarchandra Vidyasagar on 24th February 1864, on the- 
occasion of the 12th anniversary of the Association. In the 
felicitations mention was made particularly of the ‘Address 
of Honour’ sent to Iswarchandra by an assembly of 
German scholars, who expressed their appreciation for the 
noble deeds of the oriental Pandit and addressed him as a great 
philanthropist and pioneer of female education in India. 

In the early part of the 19th century, the Hindu Society 
was sufTering from various sores. The society was fully 
dominated by men who prescribed for women a low and 
humiliated status to pass their lives within the four walls of 
the domestic house without having any right for self- 
assertion. It is obvious from the above that education was 
denied to girls as a rule. 

The system of imparting education to women was practi¬ 
cally unknown in Bengal at the beginning of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Education of women was regarded as being against 
religious injunction and “there was a superstitious idea that a 
girl taught to read and write would soon after marriage becomes 
a widow”. 

The move for female education in Bengal was first launched 
by the Christian Missionaries, who were “inspired by the zeal 
of spreading gospel among the natives.” The Calcutta Female 
Juvenile Society established in 1819, the Ladies’ Society for 
Native Female Education in Calcutta and its Vicinity or even 
the Central School established by the joint efforts of Baidyanath 
Ray and Mr & Mrs H. H. Wilson could not achieve any 
success, as these schools were attended by girls belonging to 
lower classes of the Society. The attitude of the upper class- 
Hindus was clearly expressed through a letter dated 10.12. 
1821. Of Radhakanta Deb who wrote to the Secretary of the 
Calcutta School Society on his proposal to appoint a qualified 
lady teacher viz. Miss Cooke for teaching girls in Calcutta. 
In his letter, Dev said-“none of the good and respectable 

18. Glimpses of nineteenth century Bengal, p. 13 
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Hindu families will give her (Miss Cooke) access of their 
women’s apartment, nor send their females to her school 
if organized.” 

The learned of the Hindu Society did not try to realise that 
denial of education to women was denial of their basic rights. 
If the inhuman sufferings of women were to be removed, if 
they were to be liberated from the clutch of age-old prejudices 
and blind superstitions, it was necessary to eradicate ignorance 
from their minds by infusing the hight of education. But 
the development of female education meant that the prejudices 
of the upper class Hindu gentlemen would have to be removed 
first. Vidyasagar was fully conscious of this aspect and he 
knew that “the majority of the Hindus in Bengal, particularly 
in Mufussil areas, were for a long time bitterly opposed to the 
idea not only of sending girls to schools but even of starting 
such institutions.”^® 

Vidyasagar was fully conscious that unless education 
could be imparted to women, it would be impossible to free 
them from the chains of superstitions. Moreover, it was edu¬ 
cation alone that could make one conscious of one’s rights. 
He was therefore, exceedingly happy when he received a call 
from Mr. Bethune to assist the latter in running the Hindu 
Female School which was established in May of 1849. 

J. E. D. Bethune, founder of the ^Hindu Female School’— 
later renamed as *Bethune School’ — played a significant role 
in the field of women’s education in Bengal. He was 
President of the Education Council and happened to know 
Vidyasagar as a zealous worker in the field of education. He 
therefore, selected Vidyasagar to be his assistant and made 
him Honorary Secretary of his School. 

Bethune died in August, 1851. By that time, Vidyasagar 
had become Principal of the Sanskrit College. The responsi¬ 
bility of* running the school after Bethune’s death was taken* 
over by Lord Dalhousie who requested Vidyasagar to continue 


19. Glimpses of Bengal In the nineteeth century^ p. 64 
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as Secretary. In 1856, the Government of Bengal took over 
the management of the school and a new Managing Committee 
was formed with Cecil Beadon as President and Vidyasagar 
as Secretary. He continued in the position of Seceretary, till 
1869 when he resigned due to difference of opinion. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that Mr. Halliday, 
the Governor of Bengal, was very much enthusiastic about the 
spread of women’s education in this country. Halliday had a 
deep regard for Vidyasagar and he held discussion with him 
on the various aspects of education — particularly on the pro¬ 
blems and possibilities of development of women’s education. 
Vidyasagar had also been in the position of Special Inspector 
of Schools at that time. He seized this opportunity and 
started to open girls* schools in different districts of Bengal. 
The first one was opened at Jougram in Burdwan, and the next 
two at Doarhata and Gopalnagar in Hooghly. His action was 
immediately confirmed by Halliday. 

In the course of one year, Vidyasagar opened 35 girls’ 
schools. Carried away by his zeal, he advanced money from 
liis own pocket and then placed his report with the Director 
of Public Instruction for approval. 

Unfortunately, consequent on the effects of Sepoy Mutiny, 
the Ministry in England decided to curtail expenditure on 
education. Gordon Young, Director of Public Instruction, 
who was much jealous of Vidyasagar’s overwhelming perso¬ 
nality, now availed himself of the opportunity, created by the 
changed situation and refused to approve of the expenditure. 
Vidyasagar, who had an indomitable spirit, decided to 
shoulder the liability for running those schools by raising 
donations. 

In the year 1866, Miss Mary Carpenter, a great social worker 
of England, happened to visit India. The day she reached 
the country, she expressed her desire to meet the great edu¬ 
cationist and social worker Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar. 
At her request Mr. Atkinson, the then Director of Public 
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lostnictioD, wrote a letter introducing Miss Carpenter to 
Vidyasagar. The text of the letter is reproduced below : 

“My dear Pundit, 

Miss Mary Carpenter whose name you are no doubt 
acquainted with, is anxious to make your acquaintance 
and to talk to you about her project for furthering 
female education in India. Could you come at the 
Bethune School to meet her on Thursday morning 
about half-past 11 O’clock ? I am going to take her 
there for a first visit which is intended to be quite of 
a private character, and it would be a good opportunity 
to introduce you to her... 

Yours very truly, 

27-11-1866. W. S. Atkinson” 

Miss Carpenter was fascinated by the zeal of Vidyasagar 
and his sincerity to uphold the rights of women. 



Chapter 6 

WOMEN’S LIBERATION 

There was a complete intellectual stagnation leading to 
blind adherence to traditional customs, religious dogmas and 
social injustice at the end of the 18th century. The period 
of stupor continued till the middle of the following century. 
The faith in rituals and customs was impervious to reason 
and the sufferings of women particularly had no limit. 
“Nothing so forcibly illustrates the degrading character of the 
age as its callousness to women.”^ 

The following facts would give evidence to the nature of 
maMreatment, the women were subjected to. 

Child-marriage was in vogue in society. While a man could 
marry as many times as he liked, a woman could not think of 
remarriage. The code of society provided that when a man 
died, his wife or wives should be burnt in the same funeral pyre 
with him. The custom of sati-dahoy i.e., burning of widows, 
was abolished by legislation in 1829, by the then Governor- 
General Lord William Bentinck. But the girl-widows were 
made to live the remaining period of their lives in rigid 
austerity. This rigidity to maintain chastity all through her life, 
was applicable even to a girl of three. There were thousands 
of cases of young girls dying of thirst on a day of Ekadashi 
(i.e. a day of fast) particularly, during the summer days. 

It was because of these ugly sores that society reached a 
moribund state and the Christian missionaries were able to 
utilise the situation to denounce Hinduism. Rammohan Ray 
roused the sentiment of the sensible people againt the gruesome 
practice of burning widows, but he thought it impossible to 
.correct the evil customs and reform this society.^ So he 
established Brahmo Sabha in 1828. The Brahma-Sabha 


1. Glimpses of Bengal in the nineteenth cemuary, p. 14 
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<levoted itself to moiio-theistic worship and rejected all ritualistic 
and superstitious customs. But his approach was a little 
different with Vidyasagar. As a student of history, he felt that it 
would be impossible to remedy the evils from outside the 
society. Like Raramohan, he had acquired a deep knowledge 
of Hindu and Muslim Shastras but unlike Ramraohan, he 
decided to fight the evil forces from within the society. 

Vidyasagar perceived that women in India were the 
down-trodden and tormented section of society. His compa¬ 
ssionate heart melted at the pitiable condition of their lives, 
and he was determined to light for the rights of women. It was 
a great challenge for him and he accepted the challenge. 

As a practical man, he made a planned programme and the 
first phase of his programme included promotion of higher 
education for girls. In the second phase, he started his drive to 
establish the right of a widow to remarry. In the third phase, 
he concentrated his energy to move the people against the 
the practice of polygamy. 

Remarriage of girl-widow 

Perhaps the greatest thing in his life was his persistent effort 
to introduce and establish in society, the right of a girl-widow 
to remarry. His efforts resulted in the passing of the Act 
XV of 1856 legalising marriage of Hindu widows, but he did 
not stop at that. He continued his efforts to make widow- 
marriage acceptable to society. In this, he devoted his whole 
energy, spent whatever he earned, and fought almost single- 
handed against the swelling waves of opposition. 

Vidyasagar was fully aware that, mere passing of the act 
would not yield any concrete result. It would also be very 
difficult to convince the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General, of the utility of passing an act. He would have to 
obtain th^sanction of the Pandit Samaj which was a tough job. 
In fact, they stuck to their conviction. Neither reasons, nor 
humanism could move them from their blind belief. Vidyasagar 
therefore, wanted to be adequately equipped before launching 
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on a light. He read through the pages of different religious^ 
scriptures. Day and night he remained immersed in the shastras. 
His strenuous labour at last bore fruit. He found in Parasar 
Samhita, a passage in support of widow-marriage. The under, 
noted couplet provided him with the necessary weapon : 

Naste Mrite Prabrajite Klibccha Patite Patou 
Panchaswapatsu Narinam Patiranyo Bidhiyate- 

[That is, in the circumstances when the husband is found 
missing, when he dies or turns to be an ascetic and when 
he is found to be impotent or licentious, a woman is 
permitted to take another husband.] 

He now prepared a write-up on widow-marriage and sent it 
to Raja Radhakanta Deb of Shovabazar, a very influential man 
of the Hindu Samaj, for his opinion. The Raja who was 
educated and broad-hearted, could neither ignore his treatise, 
nor accept his arguments. He therefore, arranged a meeting 
for discussion and invited the Sanskrit scholars for 
participation. 

In the debate that followed, Vidyasagar stood alone against 
a host of scholars and his method of discussion pleased Raja 
Radhakanta Deb. But the Raja did not dare to stand against 
Pandit Samaj and Vidyasagar had to leave his place with 
disappointment. 

He now published his book on widow-marriage. Immediately 
after the publication of his book, hundreds of pamphlets were 
issued against his move from all parts of the country. The 
writers of those pamphlets abused him, ridiculed him and eveo 
described him as impious. Attacks were hurled on him by 
associations and influential bodies of pandits. 

In the wild controversy that followed, joined all the sections 
of society, some of whom extended their support for Yidya* 
sagar. In fact, the country was then divided into three sections, 
namely the orthodox Hindu society, the English-knowing- 
moderates and the Educated young generation. It was only 
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this En^ish-educated young people, who gave their half-hearted 
support to Vidyasagar. 

Vidyasagar failed to convince the pandits but was not 
dejected and he planned to face the people direct. Undaunted 
he published his second treatise - this time both in Bengali and 
English. In the foreword of his book he wrote : 

“...Other parties have gone so far as to assert that in 
my treatment of the subject, I have been influenced more by 
compassion towards the unfortunate widows of my country 
than by a Arm belief in their remarriage being consonant to the 
Shastras. They have also said that to prove such consonance 
an impossibility. It is true that I do feel compassion for our 
miserable widows, but at the same time, I may be'permitted to 
state, that I did not take up my pen before I was fully con¬ 
vinced that the Shastras explicitly sanction their remarriage.’’ 

From his second book a few lines are quoted below. The 
lines bear evidence of his sincerity of arguments and the 
faculties of research. 

...“At the commencement of the 2nd chapter also of the 
Parasara Samhita, there plainly appears a resolution to speak 
of the Dharmas peculiar to the Kaliyuga, Thus : 

“Now I shall declare the Dharmas and acharas to be 
practised by a grihastha (house holder) in the Kaliyuga* I 
shall first declare the practicable Dharma common to the four 
Varnas (castes) and Asramas (orders) as taught by Parasara. 

“After all this, it can neither be denied nor questioned that 
the Parasara Samhita is the Dharma Shastra of the Kaliyuga. 

Now it should be enquired, what Dharmas have been 
enjoined in the Parasara Samhita for widows. We find in the 
fourth chapter of this work the following passage. 


Naste Mrite Prabrajite Klibecha Patite Patou 
Pa^chaaw^patsu Narinam Patiranyo Bidhiyate. 

“On receiving no tidings of a husband, on his demise, on his 

turning an asectic, on his being found impotent or on bis 

4 
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degradation...under any of these calamities, it is canonical for 
women to take another husband...”. 

“Be that as it may, what I wish to be clearly understood is 
this... that as Parasara plainly prescribes marriage as one of the 
five above enumerated calamities, the marriage of widows in 
the Kaliyuga is consonant to the shastras.” 

Vidyasagar forwarded a copy of his treatise to the Govern¬ 
ment. He discussed the thing with senior officials of the 
Government of India to convince them that a legislation was 
necessary. On the 4th October 1855, he submitted to the 
Government of India a petition pra 3 |.ing for a legal enactment. 
He obtained signatures of one thousand persons on this 
petition which read as below : 

“To 

“The Legislative Council of India 

“Respectfully sheweth, 

1. That by long established custom, the marriage of widows 
among Hindoos is prohibited. 

“2. That in the opinion and firm belief of your petitioners, 
this custom, cruel and unnatural in itself, is highly 
prejudicial to the interests of morality, and is other¬ 
wise fraught with the most mischievous consequences 
to society. 

“3. That the evil of this custom is greatly aggravated, by 
the practice among Hindoos of marrying their 
sons and daughters at an early age, and in many cases 
in their very infancy, so that female children not 
infrequently become widows before they can speak or 
walk. 

“4. That in the opinion and firm belief of your petitioners, 
this custom is not in accordance with the shastras or 
with a true interpretation of Hindoo law.., 

“That your petitioners therefore humbly,pray ^that your 
Honourable Council will take into early consideration 
the propriety of passing a law (as annexed) to remove 

’ ' all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindoo widows, 
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and to declare the issue of all such marriages to be 
legitimate. 

And your petitioners as in duty bound shall ever pray 
AN ACT, To declare the lawfulness of the marriage of 
Hindu widows...etc.” 

The petition moved the conscience of the members of the 
Legislative Conncil to the Government of India. A Bill was 
introduced on 17th November 1855, by J. P. Grant, and 
seconded by John Colvile. The Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee which submitted its report on 31st May, 1856* On 
the 19th July 1856, the Bill was passed into Act XV of 1856. 
The Act received the consent of the Governor-General on 
26th July and became a Law of the country. 

It may be mentioned that not less than 40 petitions had 
been submitted against the innovation. The prominent Hindu 
leaders came forward and accused Vidyasagar of interference^ 
with the Hindu shastras. There were severe attacks on him 
and even attempts were made to murder him. But undaunted 
he fought and at his instance the Act was passed* 

Thus the dream of his life came to be true. But this 
antagonised the men of his society. Curses were cast upon 
him. Whenever he came out, people gathered in the streets 
to rebuke Him and throw at him vile taunts. The local papers 
jn Calcutta spoke in abusive language and poets wrote satires 
to ridicule him publicly. 

Vidyasagar was determined to liberate Hindu women from 
the chains of evil customs and the cruel clutch of so-called 
moralists. He was fully aware that mere passing of the act 
would have no effect upon the minds of the orthodox Hindus. 
Vidyasagar now drew his programme for the second phase 
of his fight. He devoted his energy with renewed vigour 
to ai^anging marriage of widow-girls. It was perhaps the 
most difficult task in the 19th century Bengal. It was 
due to his efforts that for the first time in Bengal, the remarriage 
of a widow-girl took place on 7th December, 1856. The bride 
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Smt. Kalimati was the ten-year old widow-daughter of 
Brahmananda Mukherjee. She had become a widow at the age 
of 6 and was now married to Srishchandra Bhattacharya 
(Vidyaratna), a close associate of Vidyasagar. The marriage 
was celebrated at Sukea Street in Calcutia, in the house of 
Rajkrishna Banerjee, a friend of Vidyasagar. Vidyasagar had 
to spend a good sum to defray the expenses of this marriage. 

By and by he was able to get marriages of several widow- 
girls celebrated and every time he had to spend a considerable 
sum of money from his own funds. He ran heavily into debts 
and it is said, in 60 such marriages, he spent more than 82 
thousand rupees-his personal debt at this time being more 
than half a lakh of rupees. 

The most remarkable event of his life occurred in August 
1870, when he got his only son Narayanchandra, married to 
a widow-girl named Bhabasundari. This time the member of 
his own family stood against him. His mother was very much 
unhappy and she left for Baranasi. Even his wife Dinamoyce 
Debi did not attend the ceremony. But Vidyasasar remained 
firm. His mind was reflected through a letter written in this 
connection to his younger brother Shambhuchandra. The 
relevant portions of the letter are reproduced below. 

“On Thursday, the 27th Sravan (lltli August) Narayan has 
been married to Bhabasundari. Communicate the news to my 
mother and others in the family...”. 

“I have launched the movement of re-marriage of Hindu 
widows. Being the propagator, how could I appear before the 
public in case my son took a wife who was not a widow...*'. 

consider the introduction of re-marriages of Hindu 
widows to be the most virtoues deed of my life.” 

It has already been said that to defray the expenses of 
widow-marriage, he ran heavily into debts. People scandalized 
him and threatened him with assault even with murder. Friends 
and relatives forsook him one by one. But Vidyasagar was 
undaunted and was prepared to sacrifice his all, even his life 
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for the furtherance of his object, the re-marriage of child- 
widows. 

The cry of ‘women’s liberation’ is being echoed throughout 
the world today. But in the early years of the 19th 
century, women were subjected to all sorts of oppression inclu¬ 
ding physical torture in various parts of the world. The 
horror that had overcome Europe, was the monstrous practice 
of burning women in the name of witchcraft. Even Saint 
Joan was burnt before the public eyes. In India, they did it 
on the pretext of protecing chastity of a widow. The witch- 
burning continued in Europe till the end of the century. ‘The 
‘Clonmel witch-burning’ in Ireland took place as late as the 
year 1895. The widow-burning in Hindu Society was aboli¬ 
shed in 1829; but the widows including the child-widows, 
were kept under rigorous sufferings leading sometimes to 
death. There were kind-hearted people who felt how abomi¬ 
nable and cruel were the customs, but they had not the 
courage to utter a word against the code of so-called 
social laws. 

Vidyasagar as Michael Madhusudan Datta described him, 
‘had the heart of a Bengali mother*. He had at the same time 
the courage of a Bengal tiger. He was compassionate towards 
the distress of men and women in the society and he fought for 
ever for their rights. Within the depth of his mind he had a 
burning desire to redress the miseries they v^re suffering from. 
He gave a clarion call to the people of his society to rise above 
the ugly superstitions and liberate humanity from the clutch of 
wild customs. The bleeding of his heart was reflected through 
the concluding chapter of his book Marriage of Hindu 
Widow, a few lines from which are reproduced here-under: 

...“Everyone, having the senses of sight and hearing, 
fnust« acknowledge how intolerable are the hardships of our 
widows, especially of those who have the misforune to lose 
their husbands at an early age ; and how baneful to society are 
the effects of the custom which excludes them from the privi* 
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lege of marrying again. Reader, I beseech you to think 
seriously for a while upon the subject and then to say whether 
we should continue to be slaves to such a custom...” 

In spite of stiff opposition from all quarters, Vidyasagar 
piloted the opinion of the official circle and was able to get the 
act passed. His next step was to make widow marriage 
acceptable to society. He spent whatever he earned, made 
loans and staked his life to do this. The goal of his life was 
the ‘liberation of women’ and he strove hard for female 
education. He also advocated that the girls should not be 
married before they attain the ‘age of consent’. On 16th 
February 1891, he wrote a letter to the Government of Bengal 
in connection with the child-marriage and he said, “From 
every point of view, therefore, the most reasonable course 
appears to me to make a law declaring it penal for a man to 
have intercourse with his wife, before she has her first 
menses”. 


Polygamy 

On the 27th December, 1855, Vidyasagar submitted a 
petition to the Government of India praying for a legislation 
for the prevention of polygamy. The signatories to this 
petition included beside Vidyasagar, a number of leading 
personalities. This was followed by another, submitted on. 
22nd July, 1856. An extract from this petition is reproduced! 
below: 

“Th^ female children married under the circumstances, 
commonly continue after the marriage, to live with their 
parents - their nominal husbands genarally taking no note of 
them, and having no communication with them; but that in 
the event of the death of their husbands they are subjected to- 
all the disabilities which law and custom impose upon £Bndu 
widows”. 

Vidyasagar took up the issue again in 1866, and submitted 
to the Governor-General of Fndia petition signed by 21300 
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persons. In the concluding pai;a he wrote : “It is the fervent 
hope and prayer of your petitioners that before your Honour 
laid down the responsibilities of your office, your Honour 
might signalize the close of your long and successful career, 
by emancipating the females of Bengal, from the pains, 
cruelties and attendant crimes of the debasing custom of 
polygamy. 

The petition was banded over to Sir Cecil Beadon, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on the 19th March 1866. 
Beadon said in reply; “I shall gladly use my best endeavours 
to procure the enactment of a Law to restrain the abuses 
attending the practice of polygamy”. 

Unfortanalely the move was opposed by a section of the 
community and the Government had doubts whether the 
people were prepared for legislation, on this subject. The 
Lieutenant-Governor Mr. Beadon therefore, appointed a 
committee, asking it to go into the merits of the proposal and 
submit a report. 

The Hindu Patriot wrote on the 26th March 1866, an 
editorial which began with the following words : 

“After the lapse of a decade a fresh agitation has been 
organised under the auspices of that ardent advocate of social 
reform. Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar for the Koolin 
polygamy...” 

The Committee appointed by Sir Cecil Beadon submitted 
its report, but in the meantime a despatch was received from 
the Secretary of State, who objected to any measure of a 
legislative nature being adopted. The Hon*ble Sir C. E. 
Buckland said in his great work Bengal under the Lieutenant 
Governors that the Sepoy Mutiny which shook the very exis¬ 
tence of the Briti^ empire in India, stopped all further action 
in regard to any enactment to restrain polygamy, being made. 

It was now clear to Vidyasagar that he had nothing to 
expect from the Government. He therefore, decided to rouse 
the feelings of his people against the impropriety and evils of 
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polygamy by writiag papers, debating and discussions. In 
1871, he published his book Bdhu-Bibaha, in the preamble 
of which he wrote : 

**The women being comparatively weaker are dependant on 
men, the more so on account of the evil customs of society. 
Owing to this weakness and dependence, they pass their days 
in a state of degradation and humiliation. The strong and 
authoritative male-sex commits acts of violence on the other 
sex according to their sweet will. The females being quite 
helpless, put up with them patiently, and lead a miserable life. 
This is almost the case all over the world. But the sad and 
deplorable state, under which the women of this unfortunate 
land suffer, is to be found nowhere else. 

In his book, Vidyasagar quoted passages from different 
scriptures including Manu-Samhita, where it was said : 

“A man could take a second wife in the undermentioned 
circumstances, namely, where the wife is addicted io 
drinking wine or is an adulteress ; where she is always 
opposed to the wishes of her husband or has a crooked 
and cruel type of character.’* 

It may appear surprising today that some of the renowned 
scholars of the country stood against him on these issues, 
namely, remarriage of widows and prevention of polygamy. 
His close associates even his friends broke off relations with 
him. Bankimchandra Chatterjee, the famous novelist of 
Bengal wrote days onwards against these innovations. But 
he bad supporters as well. He drew inspiration and got active 
support from persons like Rani Swarnamoyee of Cossimbazar, 
Raja Pratapcbandra Sinha of Kandi, Maharaja Satish 
cbandra Ray of Nadia, Justice Dwarkanath Mitter, Mr. Dali 
( an American Missionary ) and many others. 

After the publication of his book on polygamy, simihir 
books and pamphlets were published by the opposite camp 
too. Taranath Tarkavachaspati, who was a friend of 
li^dyasagar and had once been gjeatly benefited by him, took 
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the lead in all such attacks against him. Apparently 
Vidyasagar was not successful and he could not stop the 
practice of polygamy, yet he was able to rouse the good 
sense in men and it was due to his efforts that polygamy was 
hooted in society. 

Hindu Family Annuity Fund : 

His sympathy for the helpless women of our country led 
him to think of an annuity fund with a view to providing means 
for the maintenance of widows, the children or parents of a 
person after his death. A meeting was convened by Vidyasagar 
on the 23rd February 1872, in the premises of the Metropolitan 
Institution as a result of which the ^Hindu Family Annuity 
Fund’ was established on the 25th June, 1872. For the first 
two years, Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar and Justice 
Dwarkanath Mitter were trustees of the fund. In the third 
year, Maharaja Jatindramohan Tagore and Justice Ramesh 
Chandra Mitra joined the Board of trustees, and they remained 
connected with the Committee of Management till the end 
of 1875. Vidyasagar severed his connection with the 
‘Fund* from January of 1876, as he thought that the then 
management was not conducting the affairs of the ‘Fund* in the 
right way. 

His heart was bleeding in compassion at the miserable plight 
of women in this country. The pangs of his heart arc evident 
from the following lines quoted from his ‘Marriage of Hindoo 
widows*: 

“Where men are void of pity and compassion, of a perception 
of right and wrong, of good and evil, and where men consider 
the observance of mere forms as the highest of duties and the 
greatest of virtues, in such a country would that women were 
never born...** 

All through his life Vidyasagar maintained his spirit of 
humanifln. His boundless sympathy and continuous fight for 
the rights of women, helped the women of India to liberate 
themselves from the abyss of social molestation. 
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He was a man with the most modern ideas. It is as true 
that he got his humanitarian outlook from a deep study of the 
Western literature as that his approach to the social behaviour 
was moulded by the direct influence of his mother Bhagavati 
Debi. Bhagavati Debi had not only a benevolent heart but 
also a mind that was free from all superstitions and customs. 
While remembering Vidyasagar, we must try to understand that 
his mother had been the source of inspiration of all his 
reformative activities. 

And Vidyasagar wanted to modernise the system of living— 
change the behaviour of society, introduce the latest thoughts 
in education and protect the fundamental rights of men includ¬ 
ing women. That he had a clear perception and a bold heart 
could be evinced from his various activities relating to social 
reform. 

The case of a fallen woman, which is narrated below, 
bears evidence of the earnestness of his purpose and the 
anxiety of his heart to defend the rights of women. 

As he was an authority of Hindu law, the opinion of 
Vidyasagar was sought for in the case of a fallen woman on 
her right of inheritance. The case was instituted in the court 
of Justice Dwarkanath Mitter who was a friend of Vidyasagar. 
The fact of the case was that, a Hindu widow who had 
inherited the property of her husband, was found 4o have lost 
her chastity. Her relations pleaded, that a fallen woman could 
not maintain her right on the properties of her husband. This 
was also the opinion of Dwarkanath Mitter with whom Mr. 
Justice Phear concurred. But Vidyasagar held a different view. 
He contended that “Property once vested in a widow can never 
be divested on the ground of subsequent immorality.” 

He was surprisingly free from the traditional ways of thin¬ 
king and might be described to be a man, imbibed with the 
most modern ideas of a world yet to come. 



Chapter 7 

MAKER OF BENGALI PROSE 

The technique of weaving the words into a piece of artistry 
and the style of expressing the language vibrating with poetic 
rhythm were for the first time created by Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar. In the words of Rabindranath Tagore, he opened 
the front-gate of Bengali literature and others followed him. 

Although Bengali poetry had reached a high level of 
excellence in the hands of the Vaishnava poets of the 14/15th 
century, Bengali prose made a much belated appearance and 
was wabbling even in the beginning of the 19th century. The 
current of literature flowed along the canal of poetry only ; 
prose-writing was not only neglected but left out of the 
track. The language used in official matters was Persian or 
Arabic. No specimen of prose-writing in Bengali can be traced 
before Pratapaditya Charita published in 1801, by Ramram 
Basu, which was an unsuccessful attempt although the first in 
the field. 

The need was felt in the beginning of the 19th century A. D. 
The Christian missionaries of Serampore were trying to develop 
Bengali prose to be able to use the same as vehicle for sprea¬ 
ding religion among the Bengalees. In the Fort William College, 
which was set up in 1800 for the purpose of giving administra¬ 
tive training to the young British officers, attempts were made 
to develop prose-writing to utilize the language as a bridging 
link between the foreign officers and the natives of the land. At 
the request of the authorities, Mrityunjay Vidyalankar who was 
in the staff of the College wrote three books, the first of which 
appeared in 1802 under the title Batris Simhasan. The 
language of these books was jumbled with bombastic words 
coined from Sanskrit and was hardly intelligible. After 
Mrityunjay Vidyalankar, mention may be made of Rammohan 
Ray who was anxious to spread bis views among the common 
people and utilize the language for the purpse. His Vedanta 
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<7ra/f/^ was published in 181S. He was not an artist himself 
and used the language merely as a vehicle of expression. 
Naturally his language was rigid, even cumbersome sometimes. 
In the words of Tagore, Vidyasagar was the first true artist in 
the Bengali literature. He liberated language from the rustic 
rigidity of the Pandits and flowed a stream of melody along the 
canal he dug. 

Like Mrityunjay, Vidyasagar also started writing for 
the trainees of the Fort William College. In 1845-46, he wrote 
Vasudeva-Charita which was Bengali-rendering of a portion of 
Srimadbhagvat. As the subject dealt with was the love-play 
of Srikrishna, the authorities of the Fort William College 
declined to accept it as a text book and the book was never 
published. 

After the death of Vidyasagar, the manuscript of Vasudeva- 
Charita was found by his son Narayanchandra who for 
reasons unknown, did not take care to get it published. 
Portions of the book were produced in books and periodicals 
and a few lines are reproduced below ; 

*^Anantar ashtammas puma hoiley Bhadra-mase Krishna- 
pakshey ashtami tithi ardharatra samaye Bhagwan Triloknath 
Debakir garbha hoitey abirbhuta hoilen. Tatkaley dik sakal 
prasanna hoila, gagan mandalay nirmal nakshatra mandal udita 
holia» gramey nagarey nana mangal badya hoitey lagila. Naditey 
naditey nirmal jcd o sarovarey kamal prafiilla hoila.** 

For the first time in Bengali literature, a clear and elegant 
style of writing was manifested. 

His first published book Vetala Panchavingsati was a free 
translation of the Hindi Vetala PainchisL This book was 
also written for the students of the Fort William College, but 
did not at the beginning meet approval of the colleg^authori- 
ties who thought that the book was not upto the standard. 
But Dr. Marshman of Serampore, who was also making 
experiments on Bengali prose-writing declared that this 
was the best of all books so far published in Bengali. 
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Vetal Panchavingsati was written in an elegant language 
And in no time became popular among the reading people of 
Bengal. After the initial success of this book, Vidyasagar wrote 
Banglar Jtikas in 1848 and Jiban Charita in 1849. Shakuntala 
published in 1854, was also based on Kalidasa’s Abhijmn 
Shakuntalam. This book placed him immediately as an out¬ 
standing writer of Bengali prose, which for the first time had a 
distinctive character of its own. He collected sweet and 
•expressive words from Sanskrit and the vocabulary he thus 
borrowed became permanent in the usage. From English he 
drew its energizing force and lively style. A few lines quoted 
from his Sitar Vanavas published in 1860, will demonstrate 
the excellence and beauty of language so far unknown in 
Bengali prose. 

** Rama Pampa shabda shraban-gochar koreya Seetake balilen, 
Priye! Param ramaniya sarobar ; ami tomar anwesan karite 
karite Pampatire upasthit hailam ; dekhilamt prafuUa kamal sakcd 
mandamarut dwara ishad hindalito haiya sarobarer niratishay 
shova sampadan karitechhe. Uhader saurabhe chaturdik amodita 
haiya rahiyachhe.** 

Bankimchandra Chatterjee, the famous novelist wrote: 
^‘The style of Vidyasagar was very sweet and attractive... 
nobody before him had succeeded in writing such elegant 
Bengali prose’*... 

Rabindranath Tagore paid his compliments to Vidyasagar in 
glowing terms. He wrote : he [Vidyasagar] was the first true 
artist in Bengali literature. The language of prose was wild like 
an indisciplined mass. Vidyasagar regulated the use of punctua¬ 
tion, brought orderliness in the use of words and made the 
.language melodious. 

Prabfjpbati Sambhasan was his original creation in 
Jiterature and may be described as a piece of poetry in prose. 
Prabhabati was a three-year old girl. At her death, Vidyasagar 
■was deeply moved and wrote this elegy. The pangs of his 
ione heart were expressed through the lines, and in this only 
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we get a rare glimpse of his sad feelings. This small dirge tells 
us that the father of Bengali prose was a poet at heart. 

From a reading of his biography, we learn that in his 
younger days he wrote poems in Sanskrit. The language of 
Sitar Vanavas is a good specimen of prose-poetry. The 
underlying element in verse is the recurrence of sound. This 
recurrence is represented in repetition and association of sound 
-rhyme and rhythm. Vidyasagar’s prose had these qualities, 
and we can freely say that he had ears. Even in his book of 
alphabet Varm-Parichayay we find the repetition of sound 
properties which cause the mind of a child to swing. To 
illustrate this we may quote : 

Jala padcy Pata nade 

In many a passage of Sitar Vanavas, we find the innate 
poetic expression, the vibration of the sound, and the sugges¬ 
tive imagery. For example, we may quote a line - 

*£i girir shikhar desk akash-pathey sat at a sancharaman jala^ 

dhara mandalir yoge nirantar nibida neelimay alamkritaj 

Vidyasagar wrote many other books. He translated from 
Shakespeare too. The Vranti Vilas which was published in 
1869 was a Bengali-rendering of Shakespeare*s Comedy of 
Errors. Written in simple prose, the book is still popular 
among the Bengali-reading people. 

It would be mentioned that Vidyasagar, father of Bengali 
prose, never took any effort to write creative literature. He 
had not the time to do it. All his efforts and energy were 
concentrated into utilitarian activities. He took up the pen 
either to fight against the vested evils of society or to fulfil some 
pressing needs of the time. These activities had emanated 
from his feeling of love for mankind. In his life was combined 
the wisdom of a sage with the tireless spirit of a warrior. Yet 
Within his heart lived a man who was lone and always sad at 
the affairs of the world ; fighting and bleeding in pains ; a 
man who was hard like a rock yet weeping like a child. 
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The grief and affliction of his distressed soul was echoed 
through the lines of Prabhabati Sambhasan. Unfortunately, 
this was a dirge in only few pages and Vidyasagar did not write 
anything of its kind before or after Prabhabati Sambhasan. 

But the poet surrendered himself to the utilitarian. 
Vidyasagar remained busy with his reformative as well as 
philanthropic activities and did not have any time for creative 
literature. He wrote only when there was a need and for a 
social cause. His discourses on the remarriage of Hindu 
widows or prevention of polygamy or his reports on the reform 
of education were prompted by his zeal to change the social 
order. Yet he was a pioneer in various fields of Bengali litera¬ 
ture. He exhibited a rare gift of literary insight, the evaluation 
of which has yet to be done. 

Mention may be made of a small booklet written and 
published by him in the year 1853 under the title Samskrita 
bhasha O Samskrita Sahitya-Shastra Bishayak Prastab ; that is 
a discourse on the language of Samskritat and the style and 
technique of Samskrita literature. 

In this small book, Vidyasagar said in an unambiguous tone 
that it was not possible to know India or her people without 
having a study of Sanskrit literature. He expressed that a 
comparative study of language and its literature would enable 
a person to understand the growth and development of 
civilization. 

This small booklet was remarkable also because of its 
author*s attempt to make a comparative analysis of the literary 
excellence of poets and play-wrights in the literature of Sams- 
krita. His analysis was free from the traditional concepts and 
his evaluation of classical authors evinced his profound knowle¬ 
dge of th^world literature as well as his sense of historiography. 
Perhaps before him, no other person had tried to make any 
aitical estimate of the Sanskrit literature as a whole. 
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Contribution towards Journalism : 

Vidyasagar’s contribution to the development of jouroalisnr 
in Bengal, cannot be lost sight of. At the age of 23, he 
became associated with the Tattvabodhini Patrika and was 
taken in its Board of editors. Tattvabodhini Patrika was 
published by Tattvabodhini Sabha, an association established 
by Debendranath Tagore, who entrusted the task of editing 
the paper to Akshaykumar Datta. Later, an editorial 
board was set up in the name of ‘Paper Committee* and the 
committee included persons like Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, 
Rajnarain Basu, Rajendralal Mitra and others. Vidyasagar 
took leading part in the committee. The following 
correspondence held between Akshaykumar and Iswar¬ 
chandra will give an indication of the influence he had over 
others. 

Akshaykumar Datta who was editor of the paper, wrote 
an article under title ‘The history of the Kavirpanthis’ He 
had to obtain approval of Vidyasagar for publication of the 
article in the ‘Patrika*. The copies of correspondence which 
passed between them are given below : 

*T beg to send herewith a copy of an article on the ‘history 
of the Kavirpanthis*. Please do the needful.* 

Tattvabodhini Sabha (Sd.) Akshaykumar Datta’* 

1770 Sak, 14 Ashadh 

‘T am glad to read the copy sent by you. It has been 
nicely got up and written in easy, chaste language. I, there- 
(ore, gladly approve of its publication in the patrika.*’ 

(Sd.) Ishwar chandra Sarma” 

In the Tattvabodhini Patrika^ Vidyasagar published a portion 
of his translation of the Mahabharata. ^ 

Vidyasagar was founder of a Bengali weekly-Soma 
Prakash, He was also associated with the Hindu Patriot, 
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Kaliprasanna Sinha transferred the assets of the Hindu 
Patriot to Iswarchandra Vidyasagar and Vidyasagar selected 
Kristodas Pal, a clerk in the office of the British Indian 
Association to be its editor. Subsequently, he transferred the 
ownership to a body of trustees. 

Apart from the books he wrote, he edited a number of 
works in Samskrita and in some of them he wrote Prefaces and 
gave annotations. The forewords he added to Uttara Charita^ 
and Abhijnan Shakuntalam* were written in elegant, chaste 
Bengali. He was a great admirer of Kalidasa and the 
compliments he paid to Kalidasa were in glowing terms and 
reminds us of the admiration, Rabindranath Tagore held for 
the Great Poet of India. 


1. Uttara-Charita by Bhababhuti; edited and published by 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasa^ in 1870 November. 

2. Abhijnan Shakmtalam, in 1871 June 



Chapter 8 

•A GREAT PHILANTHROPIST 

‘Vidyasagar* was the title conterred upon him by the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. He received public affiliation for 
this title. By the appellation ‘Mahatma’ the country recognises 
only one person, that is, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 
Similarly, by the appellation ‘Vidyasagar’ the person who is 
reflected at once in the minds of the people, is Iswarchandra. 

The people of Bengal gave him a second title and he is 
equally popular in this, namely Dayar Sagar that is, an 
ocean of compassion. He has become immortal not because 
of his vast erudition but for the boundless compassion of his 
heart. 

His love for inankind and his sympathy for the distressed, 
knew no bounds and flowed from the depth of his heart 
ignoring all reasons and trampling under foot the so-called 
barriers and constraints. Wherever there were tears, he was 
anxious to wipe out without caring to know the reasons. 
Wherever there was distress, he ran to the side of the sufferer 
to give him relief. No one ever returned disappointed and 
never did he fail to render suitable help to a person, whoever 
he might be. To redress the sufferings of a person, he staked 
his life even. The word ‘philanthropist’ which I have used to 
describe the benevolent character of Vidyasagar, can in no 
way express the endless expanse of his heart; and the title. 
‘Dayar Sagar’ carries the loving gratitude of his countrymen. 
“As a philanthropist and a benevolent helper of the poor and 
the needy, Vidyasagar stands in the highest rank achieved by 
any man in any age or country” - said Rameshchandra Dutta, 
1 jC.S. and writer. ® 

, To understand the nature of his benevolence, we have to 
take a view of his family background. He was born in a 
gleamed but poverty-stricken Brahmin family in a remote village 
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of Bengal, His grandfather Ramjay Bandyopadhyay was a 
brave man but detached from the affairs of life and he 
ultimately left home. Durga Devi, his grandmother, was put 
in a miserable condition and she had to struggle hard to 
maintain the livelihood of her 6 children. She started to 
spin cotton yarn at home to make some income. Thakurdas 
was her eldest son and he came to Calcutta at the age of 
14 with the object of earning money and helping his 
mother and the younger brothers and sisters. 

In Calcutta, the young Thakurdas was almost a stranger and 
had no other resources than his determined will to live 
and earn money for the family. At times he felt that he was 
overpowered by the dire poverty. Days after days, he passed 
on starvation and once he reached the gate of death. It was 
by the grace of a shop-keeper woman that he could feed 
himself and keep alive. 

Iswarchandra was admitted to the Sanskrit College in 
1829 at the age of nine. To attend school, he had to walk over 
a distance of 2 miles. Thakurdas, who was at that time 
drawing a salary of rupees 10 per month, could not arrange 
for any comfortable accommodation for them. They were 
staying in a ground floor, dark and damp room in the 
Burrabazar area- Thakurdas was engaged in a strenuous work 
and did not have any time to look after the domestic affairs. 
So Iswarchandra had to do everything-marketing, cooking 
of food and cleaning of utensils. Thakurdas could not pur¬ 
chase his books and so he had to copy the bcfbks borrowed 
from others. This he did during the night. 

In the school, Iswarchandra was found to wear coarse 
dhuti and chadar. He remained calm when his friends 
laughed and mocked at his poverty. 

And thus Iswarchandra tasted the rigour and pains of 
poverty in his own life. 

On the other hand, his life was illumined by the noble 
influence of his mother Bhagabati Debi who had a character 
quite uncommon among the women of Bengal. She was not 
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only free from the so-called customs and social superstitions 
but was kind-hearted and generous. Once she even advised 
Iswarchandra to arrange for feeding the poor people of her 
village instead of spending money on 'Durga puja’. The cult 
of religion and ritualism was a burning truth in the minds of 
the Indians at that age. But Vidyasagar could learn from his 
mother that the feeding of the poor was a more positive religion 
than worshipping the goddess. **The princely income derived 
from his books, was devoted to the relief of suffering and 
distress; hundreds of poor widows owed him their main¬ 
tenance ; hundreds of helpless orphans owed him their 
education’".^ The *wiir he made in respect of his properties, 
was published after his death and revealed that he Rad made 
provision for payment of monthly maintenance allowance to 
about 45 persons including women. 

His benevolence was never calculated and he never hesitated 
to put himself into difficulties in order to rescue others. In 
1843 when Cholera broke out in Calcutta, he was found to 
attend the patients ignoring his own safety and bore in several 
cases all expenses for treatment. His biographers have given 
numerous instances how Vidyasagar made charities - even 
taking loans from others when he had no money with him. 
He never made any distinction between caste and creed and 
he liked to remain unknown to the donee. 

In 1866-67, a fierce famine ravaged parts of Bengal and 
Orissa. The sufferings of people knew no bounds. Vidyasagar 
was in Calcutta and he immediately contacted the Government 
and asked for speedy relief. At his instance, feeding camps 
were opened under supervision of the Government officials. 
Vidyasagar himself hurried to the spot and at Midnapur 
opened feeding centres at his o^n cost. 

His name evoked great enthusiasm among all sorts of people. 
In 1867, he visited Burdwan. “The poor and the needy 
gathered round him, and he gave away his alms to the 

1. Rameshchaodra Outt : ‘Introduction* to Subalchandra Mitra's 
Isvarchtmdra Vi^yosegar^ 1902. 
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supplicants without distinction of caste and creed ... Whenever 
Vidyasagar’s intended visit to a place was reported, people of 
different classes, male, female and children, crowded in the 
streets he was to pass through, to catch a glimpse of the face of 
the renowned, kind and benevolent Vidyasagar.”® 

In 1869, Malaria fever broke out in Burdwan in a fatal way. 
Vidyasagar was then suffering from various ailments. 
Nevertheless he rushed to the place to witness the state of 
sufferers. He opened in Burdwan a charitable dispensary for 
the poor and devoted himself to the nursing of the victims. 
In this dispensary, he provided for food and medicine 
to be supplied free to the poor sufferers. He approached the 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir William Grey and caused temporary 
hospitals to be opened in different parts of the affected area. 

An example of the magnanimity of his heart was the way 
Vidyasagar responded to the appeal for help of Michael 
Madhusudan Datta, the great poet of Bengal in the 19th 
century. Michael went to England to qualify himself as a 
Barrister. He had an extravagant nature and was soon put 
into a miserable plight. He had incurred heavy debts and 
was on the threshold of jail. Finding no other means to avoid 
public scandal, he sent his appeal to Iswar chandra 
Vidyasagar. 

Vidyasagar had no money in his hands at that moment. 
He borrowed a sum of Rs. 1500 from his friends and remitted 
the same to Michael at Versailles. Subsequently, he arranged 
further remittances totalling a sum of Rs. 6000. 

Michael acknowledged the money with deep gratitude and 
wrote to Vidyasagar...“(I said to my wife)... The mail will be 
in today and I am sure to receive news, for the man to 
whom I have appealed, has genius and wisdom of an ancient 
sage, the energy of an Englishman, and the heart of a Bengali 
mother. I was right; an hour afterwards, I received your letter 


2. Subal Chandra Mitra : Iswacchemdra Vidyasagar^ 1902. 
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and the 1500 rupees you have sent me. How shall I thank 
you, my noble, my illustrious, my great friend !'* 

To quote Tagore, *the compassionate heart of Vidysagar* 
reflected not only the soft-heartedness of a Bengali, but also the 
manliness which was rare among the Bengalis of that period. 
The stream of benevolence flowing through his heart did not 
stop at merely shedding tears for the distressed, but marched 
forward overflowing all barriers and trampling down all cons¬ 
traints. He was moved by the pitiable plight of women 
particularly by the distress of girl-widows ; and he resolved to 
liberate them. In the face of stiff opposition, he piloted the 
cause of remarriage of widows. He got the act passed but did 
not stop at that. He arranged for marrigge of widows at his 
own cost to make the same acceptable to society, incurred 
heavy debts to meet the expenses and courted displeasure of 
his ‘countrymen including his own people. Even his mother 
who was a source of inspiration to him, did not agree to his 
marrying his only son to a widow-girl, and left for Varanasi. 
He was stubborn on his purpose and walked along the solitary 
road like a forlorn soldier. 

Vidyasagar embodied in himself the spirit of new humanism 
which pervaded the mind of Europe in the later part of the 
18th century. He engaged his strong arms to break the ice 
of the worn-out and haggard ideas of the old world and 
liberate the suffering humanity from the violent clutch of social 
superstitions. He was born at a critical period in the history 
of India and fulfilled the need of the age by wiping out 
whatever stood in the way of manifestation of human rights. 



Chapter 9 

VIDYASAGAR AND THE BRITISH OFFICIALS 

In the history of the nineteenth century Bengal, Vidyasagar 
was the most controversial man. He drew love, admiration 
and support from many, while he alientated a similar number 
of people. There were persons who regarded him for the 
greatness of his character but ridiculed him for his attempts to 
reform the social structure. He had friends for whom he 
suffered and sacrificed greatly and yet who became stiff in 
opposition against him. It is said that the people can tolerate 
a murderer but not a reformer. It was difficult for the country 
laden with superstition and bigotry to stand in the bright sun¬ 
shine which he brought in. And it was difficult for them to 
bear with the overwhelming personality of a man who was 
‘opposite to them in every respect’...(Tagore) 

The educational and cultural scenes of Bengal were 
pervaded fully by the personality of Vidyasagar. His admirers 
and followers included not only the elites of Bengal in those 
days, but also the senior British Civilians like Marshall, Mouatt, 
Halliday and Beadon. Even though he had resigned his 
position from the Education Department, “he continued to be 
an unofficial adviser of Government, being consulted by 
successive Govern ors... ” 

(C. E. Buckland) 

Miss Mary Carpenter, a social worker and educationist, 
came to Calcutta in 1866 and she expressed her wish to meet 
Vidyasagar. At her request, W. S. Atkinson the then Director 
of Public Instruction wrote to Vidyasagar ; 

“My dear Pandit, 

M^ss Carpenter whose name you are no doubt acquainted 
with, is anxious to make your acquaintance and to talk to 
you about her projects for furthering female education in 
India...” 
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At the Bethune School they met. Miss Carpenter wanted 
Vidyasagar to accompany her in her visit to Uttarpara Girls’ 
School. Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Woodrow, Inspector of 
Schools, also accompanied them. An accident took place 
during the return journey. The carriage in which Vidyasagar 
was seated, suddenly overturned throwing him down on the 
street. He was injured by this fall. 

Miss Carpenter wanted to give a dynamic turn to the system 
of female education in India and she sponsored certain 
proposals ; including the one for the setting up of a Female 
Normal School. Miss Carpenter did not have any direct 
knowledge of the conditions in India and therefore, she wanted 
to depend on Vidyasagar. She had the support from the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir William Grey, Mr. Atkinson and 
other officers of the Education Department and also from 
persons like Keshav chandra Sen. Sir William Grey sought 
the opinion of Vidyasagar. But Vidyasagar opposed the move 
and put forth the reasons showing the impracticability of such 
proposals. Grey acknowledged his letter and wrote to him on 
14th October, 1867. The text of his letter is reproduced 
below: 

“My dear Sir, 

I am greatly obliged to you for your letter of the 1st instant, 
it is both useful and interesting. I hope you will not, on any 
account, postpone your visit to the N. W. Provinces, and I 
trust that you will obtain a revival of health from the change. 

Should I find you in Calcutta, however a few days hence, I 
shall be most happy to see you and to hear your views as to 
the reorganisation of the Bethune School. Otherwise you can, 
perhaps, find leisure td write to me on the subject from the 
North-west. 

If you desire to have letters of introduction to any of the 
Government officer in the N.W. Provinces, I shall be glad fb assist 
you in that way. I shall be at Belvedere from the 18th inclusive, 

I am yours sincerdy, 
W. Grey” 
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In 1866, a bill was introduced into the Legislative Council for 
legislation on the alienation of Devatra property. And here 
also, the Board of Revenue requested Vidyasagar to give his 
opinion. Vidyasagar communicated his opinion by a letter, 
the excerpts from which are quoted below : 

“R. B. Chapman Esquire 

Secretary to The Board of Revenue. 

Sir, 

With reference to the correspondence forwarded to me under 
docket No. 656B dated 13th ultimo, I beg to state that there 
do not appear to be any text in the books on Hindoo Law 
which either permit or prohibit the alienation of Devatra 
Property, But the general practice of the country docs not 
sanction the disposition of such property in any shape. In fact, 
when endowments of this description are made by Hindoos, 
they make them with the sole object of securing the property 
endowed from any sort of alienation, and attach conditions 
accordingly. Trustees are consequently prohibited from 
disposing of the property. Though no distinct ruling on the 
point is traceable in any of the rext books, no alienation can 
be permitted in accordance with the principles of Hindoo 
Law. According to that law, alienation cannot take place 
except with the express consent of the owner, and in the case 
of Devatra Property, the Idol, to which it is consecrated, is 
the owner, it cannot be disposed of except with its consent, 
which, as a matter of course, can neither be given nor extorted. 
Hence Devatra Property has become inalienable... 

I have the honor to be 
Sir, 

Calcutta, Your most obedient servant 

the 6th 4ugust, 1866. Iswar Chandra Sarma** 

The Government accepted his views and the bill was 
withdrawn. 
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Even in the year 1890 when Vidyasagair had practically 
retired from all activities, his opinion was sought for before 
introducing a bill on 'the age of consent’. Child-marriage 
was in vogue at that time, and it was felt necessary by the 
Government to stop this inhuman practice. Vidyasagar wrote 
at the conclusion of a tong letter : 

“From every point of view, therefore, the most reasonable 
course appears to me, to make a law declaring it penal 
for a man to have intercourse with his wife, before she 
has her first menses. 

Such a law would not only serve the interests of humanity 
by giving reasonable protection to child-wives, but would, 
so far from interfering with religious usage, enforce a 
rule laid down in the Shastras. The punishment, which 
the Shastra prescribes for violation of the rule, is of a 
spiritual character and is liable to be disregarded. The 
religious prohibition would be made more effective, if it 
was embodied in a penal law...” 



Chapter 10 

A LONE TRAVELLER 

Vidyasagar had not the least doubt in mind that his activi-^ 
ties would ,cause re-structuring of the social conditions and lead 
the country towards the social, religious and economic free¬ 
dom. The liberation of a country is preceded by the liberation 
of her people from ignorance, superstitions, bigotry and 
extortions. Vidyasagar was a fighter forever for the liberation 
of his countrymen from whatever encroached upon the rights 
of a man. 

Humaneness of his thinking was based on the solid ground 
of reasoning. After Rammohan Ray, it was Vidyasagar whose 
outlook was entirely rational. But the difference between these 
two great personalities was that Rammohan had a religious 
bent of mind and he had always tried to find out truth from 
the yiedas and Vedantas, while Vidyasagar was inclined fully 
to uplift the stature of man and he devoted himself to the 
service of mankind. After Gautam Buddha, Vidyasagar was 
the only national leader who never preached religion, but 
engaged himself to the task of redressing the miseries of 
men by removing the roots of miseries. 

Like Gautam Buddha, he never bothered about God or 
religion, because he wanted to bring Man to the fore and 
wished to serve humanity more than anything else. From a 
study of his life, it may be found that he never made any gift 
to any religious institution and never hurt the feelings of a 
religious man. In his early life, he was closely associated with 
the Brahma leaders like Debendranath Tagore, Rajnarain Basu 
and Akshay kumar Datta but he remained at heart a Hindu. 
His attitude towards the Brahmas or the converts of Brahmaism 
is clearly revealed by the following lines quoted from Pandit 
Sivanath Sastri's discourse on Vidyasagar. 

•"The fact of my joining the Brahma Samaj made the heart 
of Vidyasagar Mahasaya very sad, as I subsequently learned^ 
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But he gave expression to no displeasure in my presence; his 
sorrow being largely due to the love he bore to my parents. 

“Soon after my joining the Brahma Samaj, my father expelled 
me with my wife and my infant daughter from his house and 
we came to reside in Calcutta. Vidyasagar Mahasaya did not 
lose sight of us, but went on making kind enquiries about us.’* 

Ramakrishna Paramahansadeva once expressed it before his 
followers that he wished to meet Vidyasagar. They were sur¬ 
prised and were unable to understand why Ramakrishna 
should go to a man who had no faith in God. Ramakrishna- 
ileva saw them through their confusion and said : 

“The affection of Mother has been amply bestowed on him. 

Otherwise how could he become so great ?” 

Ramakrishnadeva came to him one day. Vidyasagar offered 
bini a chair but Ramakrishna took his seat on the floor, and 
said-“I have dipped into ponds and canals so long, but 
now I have come to the Ocean.” 

Vidyasagar replied in a tone of humour-“when you have 
come to the sea, you will go back carrying a pot of salty 
water. At best you may get some broken shells” 

Ramakrishna said smilingly - “No, my friend ! I have not 
come to a sea of salt only, but to the sea which is full of cream 
^nd honey. You are the ocean of learning and I shall collect 
some real pearls.” 

To quote Ramakrishnadeva, Vidyasagar ,was a man posses¬ 
sing divine qualities. He never refused to make charities 
.and was benevolent to all who approached him with any 
prayer. But he declined to donate any money to the 
Brahmins of Benaras when a group of such brahmins prayed 
for a donation. To the angry priests, he retorted that he did 
not think the greedy brahmins to be men who deserved 
any charity. 

But charitable was his disposition, and when there was any 
prayer for help, he never hesitated to extend his all to meet the 
the needs of others. His benevolence was like a river that 
flowed to the donee without letting him know the name of the 
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donor. He did not keep any barrier of caste and creed. It 
was immaterial whether the person needing help was a Muslim 
or Christian. There were hundreds of poor widows and old 
women who were receiving monthly pensions from him. In his 
will also, Vidyasagar made provisions for payments to such 
persons. In his last days, he used to pass a few months each 
year at a secluded bungalow at Karmatar. The local Santhals 
found a god-father in him. 

Yet in him lived a second soul, the most rigid and uncom¬ 
promising character of a man. He never made any compromise 
with whatever appeared to be unjust or wrong. He had been 
complete indifferent to a friend whom he loved most. Thus he 
broke off his friendship with persons like Madan mohan Tarka- 
lankar, Taranath Tarkavachaspati, Dr. Mahendra lal Sarkar 
and others. He disowned his won son Narayan chandra and 
deprived him from all his rights over his property. He could 
not ever reconcile with his wife who suffered most because of 
her son’s estrangement. The un-reconciling and rigid nature of 
Vidyasagar made him burn within, but he never repented. 

Free from all bigotry, as he was, he did not want to ingore 
the ancient traditions of India. He was the propagator of 
widow-marriage and yet he turned down a suggestion of 
marrirge by registration. Even at the stake of his service, he 
kept on wearing the coarse dhuti and chadar in all places 
including the drawing room of the Lieutenant-Governor. How 
he raised his voice against the discrimination between the 
English shoes and Indian slippers and fought for upholding 
the dignity of ^ChatV (i.e. Indian slippers ) has been narrated 
beforehand. 

It was Vidyasagar who imbibed the sense of dignity in the 

mind of the people of this country. Although born in a very 

poor family, he never cared for the bliss of a bright career ; 

rather '^e ’sacrificed his career to maintain the dignity of 

« 

his principles. 

It was not merely his self-esteem, but he roared against any 
attempt to hurt the esteem of the people and stood eveff 
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against the highest authority in protest. Sir Morvant Orence, 
jn Judge of the Supreme Court, once denounced the people 
of this country in general. It was in connection with his 
delivering a judgement in the case of one Sivakrishna Banerjee 
that he used abusive languages. On hearing that. Vidyasagar 
immediately convened a meeting in the premises of Raja 
Radhakanta Dev and got a resolution passed in protest of the 
.utterings of Sir Orence. He obtained the signatures of about 
5000 men and forwarded a copy of the resolution to the 
Secretary of State in England. The Secretary of State immedi¬ 
ately sent a warning to the Governor-General in India and 
asked him to give a caution to Sir Orence. His light with the 
authorities of the Asiatic Society and the Indian Museum on 
the shoe question reflected his attitude towards the dignity of 
the Indian tradition. 

He was not an idle dreamer but a fearless fighter like a 
soldier in the held. In the words of Rabindranath Tagore, 
he ignored the world like a forlorn rebel and carried on 
alone the banner of his victory to the farthest end of the life’s 
arena. For the cause of widow-marriage, he was at war with 
his countrymen and even with his relations. At the stake of 
his own life, he carried on his programme of giving 
marriage of widow-girls. 

With a robust physique and bold heart, he ceaselessly fought 
for the cause of reform. Amidst a wild outburst of indignation, 
he stood unmoved and unappalled. With an endless energy 
and zeal, he worked for spread of education in India. He was 
selected to be the man to implement the scheme of Sir Charles 
Wood, which provided for Vernacular education, leading up 
to English education. He could aspire to the highest educa¬ 
tional appointment in the country. But he was not content 
with the attitude and treatment of Gordon Young, the young 
Englishman who was placed above him and he resigned his 
appointments at the age of 38 only. If a tiger is hurt 
jt becomes terrible. Similarly, the^ manliness of Vidyasagar 
which received a blow in the hands of some erratic English 
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Officials, stood undaunted and flowed into the creation of 
the Metropolitan Institution, the first un-aided private college 
of the country. 

He worked in close co-operation with the Government so 
long, he found that he could do something for the people. 
Before him no other person in this country dared to raise his 
legs with shoes on, before an English Officer. He did it on the 
face of Mr. Karr, Principal of Hindu College. He stood 
aganist the Government policy of closing the burning-ghat at 
Nimtolla in Calcutta and caused the decision to be changed. 
He publicly condemned the educational policy of Sir George 
Campbell, the Governor of Bengal, in 1872. His statement 
in this regard, published in the Hindu Patriot of 8-6-1871, 
caused annoyance in the Government circle. 

The text of the statement is reproduced below : 

“As considerable mis-apprehension prevails among my 
countrymen as to the opinion, I expressed to His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, when he did me the honour of consulting 
me regarding the Sanskrit College, particularly in reference 
to the constitution of the Chair of Hindu Law, I deem it due 
to lay before the public through the medium of your paper the 
accompanying correspondence which 1 hope will remove the 
erroneous impression entertained on the subject. I am always 
reluctant to rush into print, but when I find myself actually 
abused and looked upon as the individual, who has advised the 
Lieutenant-Governor the arrangement about the Chair of Hindu 
Law, which is unhappily regarded as a piece of downright 
jobbery, 1 cannot do injustice to myself refrain from letting the 
public know the part 1 have taken in the business. I need 
hardly add that I am compelled to resort to this step by the 
equivocal terms used in the letter of Mr. Bernard, Secretary to 
the Director of Public Instruction, on the subject. I however, 
feel muc^ indebted to His Honour for completely exonerating 
me in the last letter of his Private Secretary to my address. 

Yours faithfully, 

The 8th June, 1872. Iswar Chandra Sarma" 
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Vidyasagar was lonely all through his life. His mind was* 
too modern to be understood by others. His idealism placed 
him at the highest altitude where no other person could go. 
He had no companion and his friends left him one by one. 
His beloved mother left home for Varanasi when he decided to 
marry his son with a widow-girl whom she did not like. His 
relationship with his wife was bitter after he disowned his son’ 
Narayan. His own brothers made him quit their ancestral 
home for good. He confined himself to his Library room in 
his newly-built house in Calcutta, at 36 Badurbagan street (now 
known as Vidyasagar street). 

Gradually he dissociated himself with all the Institutions 
and Associations. He came out of the Hindu Family Annuity 
Fund and the Wards Institution because of difference of 
opinion. But he remained closely associated with the 
Metropolitan Institution and College till the end of his life. In 
fact, this was his own property and he built up the College 
building at Sankar Ghosh Lane, Calcutta, by taking a loan from 
the Roys of Bhagyakul. For the smooth running of the College, 
he depended entirely on Surya kumar Adhikari, Principal of 
the College who was also his son-in-law. But in 1888, when 
the Metropolitan College was recognised to be the best college 
in the country, he decided that the management would vest 
in a Committee, to be formed mainly by the professors 
excluding the Principal. This created an anomalous position 
as evidenced in the following letter, published in the Statesman, 
March 21, 1888. 

“It is pretty widely known that the venerable Pandit 
Vidyasagar has determined to make over the entire management 
of this institution to a Committee. Such being his determination, 
one could expect that the Committee would be composed of 
gentlemen having no immediate connection with the Institution 
but who would take a special interest in supervising it. We 
are surprised to hear, however, that the Committee is to consist 
of none but the professors of the institution. The arrangement 
is a unique one. It is implied that the professors are acting 
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under the Principal. Now as is naturally the case, the Principal 
must obey the Committee, and the professors the Principal. 
But if the professors form the Committee, they will guide 
the Principal and be guided by him in return. At one time 
they will sit in judgement upon him, and at another he will 
have the direction in his own hands. The false and difficult 
position of the Principal under these circumstances is obvious.’* 
This state' of things is not consistent with the relation that 
ought to exist between the Principal and the professors. The 
learned Pandit should have foreseen and provided against this 
anomaly... . [ Statesman^ Wednesday, March 21, 1888 ] 

After this Suryakumar, ceased to come to the College and 
take any interest in its affairs. He remained Principal although 
he did not at all attend the College and Vidyasagar had to 
shoulder all responsibilities at the old age of 70. In the 
University calendars of 1888 and 1889, the name of Suryakumar 
Adhikari was mentioned as Principal of the College. His 
name was not deleted from the Calendar although certain 
other changes in the faculty, effected in the year 1889, were 
shown. From the above facts, it can be affirmed that neither 
Suryakamar resigned his post from the College, nor was he 
asked to quit. But Suryakumar, who felt deeply hurt and 
humiliated ceased to come to the College and Baidyanath Bose 
was asked by Vidyasagar to look after the affairs till some 
permanent arrangement was made.^ This state of the 
College continued till Vidyasagar appointed one of the 
professors as Principal in 1890. 

The break with his son-in-law was complete. Vidyasagar 
himself was then a broken man, suffering from various ailments 
and waiting for death which came within a year in July 1891. 

A century after his death, we trace back the traits of the 
personality of a man who appears to have been born at least 
a century ahead of his time. He was a bridge over a river on 


1. Vidyasagar College Centenary Commemoration vol. 1972. p. 410 
6 
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the one side of which lay the mediaeval age with people who 
.were trying to preserve whatever was old and Indian, while 
on the other side extended the vast expanse of life full of 
promises and rich with scientific knowledge. He synthesised 
the wisdom of the East with the un-ending energy of the West. 
Born in an old Brahmin family in a remote village of the 
country and educated in the Sanskrit College under the shadow 
of the old pandits of the conservative school, he never hesitated 
to shake off the racial vanity or defy the so-called ethics of 
the society. The new ideals of a surging civilization or his 
personal association with the British Civilians could not lure 
him to be intoxicated. The appreciation of the British rulers 
did not similarly tempt him to build up a career for himself. 
He was opposite in every respect to the men of his own 
country, said Rabindranath Tagore. Naturally, it took the 
country a long time to understand and appreciate the man 
in Vidyasagar. 

He was a modernizer in all spheres of our life, said one of 
his biographers. Can even now a man of position in the 
society think of marrying his son to a widow-girl ? How 
many are there who can dis-own his only son for the sake 
of idealism ? 

It was his manliness, the manliness which flowed along the 
stream of humanity, made him stern like a rock. His heart 
burnt in the flame of his own idealism, but illumined the minds 
of his countrymen. The truth of his life lies in the fact that 
his dreams were combined with acts and turned to reality. 
The stubbornness in him not only rejected all the dictums of 
the past, but marched forward towards the fixed destination 
removing all obstructions which stood in the way. Among the 
builders of the country, he is and will be remembered by the 
posterity as a leader having the most modern and humani¬ 
tarian ideas. 



Chapter 11 

DYNAMICS OF MODERNIZATION 

Modernization may mean a break-away from the immediate 
past in search of new ways and norms of life. Like a stream, 
the life as well as the human society, is constantly flowing 
onward. Sometimes the stream is silted up ; then it is choked 
and collects moss and waterwort. Similar is the case of the 
human society. The age-old beliefs, customs and superstitions 
obstruct its progress and the society, instead of catering to the 
changing needs of people, becomes a prison. 

Like a river, the human society as also the norms of 
thinking must change its course from time to time to keep pace 
with the ever-moving ways of the world. This change should 
mean ^‘physical, social and psychic mobility in the context of 
urbanization” and are “three vital components that underlie 
the dynamics of modernization”.^ 

The eighteenth century of Bengal had been an age of dark¬ 
ness in all respects. The people of the country, generally 
agriculturists, were victims of poverty and tyrannized over by 
priests. Illiteracy begot fanaticisin which dominated the social 
behaviour. Infanticide, burning of a girl-widow, polygamy 
were features that overcast the climate of the country and there 
was nothing unusual if men like James Mill or Charles Grant 
described the culture of Indian Hindus as *barbaric\ 

But the darkness began to melt after Warren Hastings made 
Calcutta, the capital of India. The setting up of the Asiatic 
Society, establishment of the Fort William College, Hindu 
College and Sanskrit College, and the attempts of the 
European Missionaries to spread education were urged that 
dashed against the stone-walls of Hindu conservatism. At this 
stage, ’Bengal saw man like Rammohan Ray who initiated a 
flght against idolatry and superstition. Rammohan was 

1. D. Lerner : The Passing of Traditional Society. 
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followed by Derozians and the Brahma Samaj led by Debendra- 
nath Tagore. But the country was waiting for a man who was 
a Scholar both in Oriental and European learning, was con¬ 
versant with the current trends of civilization all over the world 
and had a humane outlook. The man was Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar. 

Vidyasagar took up the cause of social reform and then the 
reform of the educational system, but he differed from his early 
reformers in this that he had a vision of the future and wanted 
complete freedom of his countrymen from all fears, prejudices 
aud customs. The regeneration of Bengal in the hands of men 
like Rammohan, Vidyasagar and Vivekananda has been 
expressed in the terms of renaissance ; but I should speak out 
that, what Vidyasagar wanted to achieve was the modernization 
of the society and not reformation of the old structure. 

Whether modernization is another name for renaissance is 
a disputable point. But the reform and regeneration of Bengal 
in the 19th century India is in no way less than renaissance. 
If the Renaissance had its beginning earlier with the 
establishment of the College of Fort William in Calcutta, where 
the British officers and Scholars had direct contact with the 
Hindu Pandits and when the European missionaries started 
setting up schools with the modern methods of instruction, the 
process was definitely slowed down by the attempt of the 
orientalists to restore in full the Vedic golden age of India. 
The term renaissance may be explained as a process which 
indicate transformation of the traits of culture relating to 
social, religious and intellectual concepts to suit the changing 
values and norms.* ^Reform* or revitalisation may not suggest 
the breakdown of the traditional forms and ideas and the rise 
of new values. In the early part of the 19th century, the 
attempts for reform were half-hearted. There were men who 
launched their attacks against the vulnerable points* of the 
static ideas leading to deep-rooted beliefs in customs and 

2* Collected works of Vidyasagar (in Bengali), ed. Oopal Haidar ; 
vol. I, p. 455 
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ceremonies. Rammohan Ray for example, mobilized his force 
against the concept of idolatry, but he simultaneously made 
efforts to revive the Vedantic idea of theistic Brahma. The 
image-worship has continued to stay in India. Rev. 
Krishnamohan Bandyopadhyay and his friends of the Young 
Bengal group wanted to decry the image-worship and do 
away with all superstitions prevailing in the Hindu Society. 
But they had alienatad themselves from the people by adopting 
a different religion and their voice proved futile. Radhakanta 
Dev, who supported the move for spread of European 
education in India also desired that education be given to 
women. But he had a bias in favour of the ‘Purdah system’ 
and many of the existing customs of the society. So his pious 
wish died immature. 

The static state of a decaying culture cannot be revitalized 
unless the accumulated sand is removed. The new in-flow of 
a stream must wash out the debris. And this was what had been 
expressed by Iswarchandra Vidyasagar in his inimitable language : 

^ ^ r 

A revolutionary cannot think of making a compromise with 
the old order. This was echoed through the voice of Iswar¬ 
chandra Vidyasagar when he wrote to the Secretary of the 
Council of Education : “I can not pursuade myself to believe 
that there is any hopte of reconciling the learned of India to 
the reception of new Scientiflc truths”. ^ 

“The key to European revitalization was not the revival 
of Latin dr Greek, but the integration of useful knowledge into 
the vernacular”*, so that common people learned to express 
“the gew learning in their colloquial social intercourse”.* 

3. Collected works of Vidyasagar (in Bengali), vol. 1, p. 4SS. 

4. David Kopf: British Orientalism & Bengal Renaissance, p. iS6 

5. J. C. Marshman 
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The renaissance of a country like Bengal (and subsequently 
India) could be made dynamic, only if the policy and. 
programme for mass education was taken up, and the 
Vernacular language was revitalized. Vidyasagar had submitted 
in 1854 to F. J. Halliday, his scheme for mass education in 
Vernacular language which was, fortunately for the country, 
accepted by the Government; because in the meantime, there 
had been a change in the educational policy " and the 
responsibility for implementation of his scheme fell also upon 
Vidyasagar. 

With a tremendous speed, he established 20 model schools 
within a period of 5 months and thereafter 35 female schools 
without even waiting for the approval of the Government. 

Vidyasagar was aware that the two great weapons for reform 
were Press and Paper. In 1847, he purchased a Printing press 
and started printing and publishing books for learners. He 
himself wrote the books and it is known to all that he wrote 
the first primer ( Varna Parichaya) for Bengali alphabet and 
was the maker of literary prose style in Bengali. 

A remarkable characteristic of his behaviour was that he 
was absolutely free from all prejudices and rejected any move 
for reconciliation being made. In answer to Dr. Ballantyne*s 
suggestions, he expressed in unambiguous terms : “I cannot 
pursuade myself to believe that there is any hope of reconciling 
the learned of India to the reception of new scientific truths”.'^ 
He was opposed to any compromise and that is why, he 
had sometimes to row alone through a tempestuous sea. As a 
reformer, he was unyielding and dynamic. 

Another aspect of his character that usually escape notice 
is his sense of dignity. His appreciation for European 
knowledge was unlimited, but his reverence for Indian culture 
and tradition was also great. The education taught lym to 
have feeling of nationalism, and perhaps he was the first among 


6. Wood’s Despatch of 1854. 

t: Collected works of Vidyasagar (in Bengali), vol. I, p. 455 
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the English-educated Indians who did not wear anything but 
national dress. ‘Vidyasagari chati’ (i. e. the sleepers used by 
Vidyasagar) has become a classic name, and for the first time 
in India he raised an agitation against the European norms to 
maintain the prestige of slippers (i. e. Indian type of shoe). 

It was not reform or revitalization, Vidyasagar s aim was 
modernization of Bengal. He was able to transmit a new 
sense of identity to the people and stimulate a growing 
consciousness that burst forth in the later generation through 
a country-wide national movement. 



( as 1 
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(Report on the Sanskrit College for reorganisation submitted 
by Vidyasagar on 16.12- 1850) 

To 

F. J. Mouat Esq,, m.d. 

Secretary To The Council of Education. 

« 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit for the information of the 
Council of Education a report on the Sanscrit College, drawn 
up agreeably to the instructions conveyed in your letter No. 
3538, dated the 5th instant. 

I beg leave to remark that it has long been in my contem¬ 
plation to submit a report of the nature now furnished, but 
circumstances deterred me from such a step. I am now, 
however, happy to have an opportunity of carrying out my 
wishes, as a matter of duty, under the sanction of the Council. 


REPORT 

I. GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT : 

Under the present system, this Department consists of 5 
Classes (1). The works studied are Mugdhabodha, Dhatupatha^ 
Amarakosha and Bhatti Kavya ; the 5th Class studying 
seventeen pages of Mugdhabobha, the 4th class 42 pages of the 
same work ; the 3rd Class 100 pages; the 2nd Class the 
remaining 90 pages of the same book together with Dhatupatha ; 
and the *1 St Class a few Books of Bhatti Kavya and a certain 
portion of Amarakosha (2). Four (3) years is the prescribed 
period for continuing in this Department, but 5 years are 
necessary to enable a student to pass through the 5 Grades. 
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For want of a better system, the advantage gained is very little,, 
compared with the length of time spent by students in this> 
Department. 

“Mugdhabodha is a very short compendium of Grammar. 
The Author Vopadeva seems to have had brevity simply in 
view. Having had this for his object, he has consequently 
made his work extremely difficult. The Sanscrit is in itself a 
very difficult language, and to begin its study with a difficult 
Grammar seems, in my opinion, not to be a well chosen’ 
plan. Experience shows what difficulties one has to surmount, 
when studying his Grammar in this style. Young lads when 
begin to study Sanscrit, on account of the extreme difficulty of 
the Grammar Mugdhabodha, only learn by note what their 
instructors say, without being able themselves to understand 
the contents of the work they read. Thus 5 years pass in the 
study of Grammar alone without getting any essential introduc- 
tion to the language itself. It seems to be an astounding 
fact that one should be studying a language for 5 years, and 
scarcely understand a bit of it. Moreover, the Mugdhabodha, 
with all its voluminous commentaries, which last however are 
not read in the college, is an imperfect Grammar. So under 
the present system, the first 5 years of a student of the Sanscrit 
College is almost lost to useless purposes. After all his toil 
and trouble, his acquirements in Grammar are very imperfect. 
Again, Dhatupatha, another of the works studied in this 
Department, is a collection of Sanscrit roots in verse. Amara- 
kosha, the 3rd work of study, is a Dictionary also in verse. 
These two works, when mastered, I admit, are of some assis¬ 
tance, to the study of Literary works. But the advantage 
gained is not at all commensurate to the time and labour 
required to get them by heart. Besides, almost all the standard 
Sanscrit poetical works, which is the main part of Sanscrit 
Literature, being accompanied by excellent commentaries by 
Mallinatha supersede altogether, the use the study of the 
above named two works. Dhatupatha and Amarakosha, 1 beg 
leave to say that this commentator is not like his brethren whO' 
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“blanch the obscure places and discourse upon the plain”. 
Under the above considerations, I do not think it a good plan 
to spend the first years of study in the Sanscrit College in 
reading Mugdhabodha^ Dhatupatha and Amarakosha. Bhaiti 
Kavya, the fourth and best work of study in this Department, 
is a Poem, the theme of which is Rama and his adventures. 
This work was purposely written to exemplify the rules of 
Grammar. It is not altogether ill adapted for the Grammar 
Department. 

After all these considerations, I beg leave to propose the 
following remodelled System of study for the Grammar 
Department. Should the Council be pleased to adopt the 
suggestion, I do think, in my humble opinion, that in four 
years, the time prescribed now for Grammar study, the students 
shall have a thorough knowledge of Grammar and tolerable 
proficiency in Literature besides, and they will not experience 
that difficulty in the Sahitya Class which they do now, being 
made all at once, just after finishing an imperfect Grammar, 
to begin with the standard works without having had an insight 
into the language. 

The System I would propose is this : the boys, instead of 
beginning the Grammar at once in the Sanscrit language, should 
learn some of the most fundamental rules dressed in the easiest 
Bengali; then they should go on with two or three Sanscrit 
* Readers' to be compiled. These Readers should consist of easy 
selection from the Hitopadesha, Panchatantra, RamayanOt Ma/w- 
bharata and from other works suited for the purpose. This will 
take the students some two years. After this, they should begin 
with Siddhanata Kaumudiy Bhattoji DikhshitOy the study of 
which they should continue to the highest class of the Grammar 
Department. Of all the Sanscrit Grammars, this is decidedly the 
best and the highest authority on the subject. It is at once 
complete and simple. Along with Siddhanta KaumudU the 
student should also study Raghu Vansha and Selections from 
Bhatti KavyOy Dashakumara Charita &c. &c. T beg leave also to 
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propose that instead of S classes there should be 4, and 
the Sth be considered as a section of the 4th, both studying 
the same books and the promotions from both the classes 
being to the 3rd. By this arrangement, a year will be conveni¬ 
ently saved and the period for the Grammar department 
instead of being S, shall be 4 years. 

2. SAHITYA OR GENERAL LITERATURE : 

The students coming from the Grammar department have 
to study in this class for 2 years. Whilst here they read 
the following works: 

1. Raghuvansha, 2. Kumarsambhava, 3. Meghduta, 
4. Kiratarjuniya, 5. Sishupalabadha, 6. Naishadha charita, 
7. Shakuntala, 8. Vikramorvashi, 9. Ratnavali, 10. Mudra- 
rakshasa, 11. Uttara charita, 12. Dasakumara charita, and 
13. Kadambari. 

They also practise translating from Bengali into Sanscrit 
end vice versa^ and attend the Mathematical class. 

The first 6 of the 13 books, above mentioned, are the stan¬ 
dard Poetical works; the 7th, Sth, 9th, 10th and 11th are 
Dramas ; the last two are Prose compositions. Raghuvansha 
is a historical poem in 9 books. Its theme is the adventures of 
Rama and those of his four immediate ancestors, and the adven¬ 
tures of his descendants down to Agnivarna. Kumarsambhava 
from the name, would appear to be a poem celebrating the 
birth of Kartikeya, the Mars of the Hindus. But the 7 books 
that are extant, embrace a certain portion of the intended 
theme. The poem as it stands describes the birth of Parvati, 
the mother of Kartikeya, the burning of Kamadeva, the god 
of Love, by Shiva, the Tapasya (austerities) of Parvati and her 
marriage with Shiva. Meghduta is a poem in 118 slokas. 
A Yaksha or demigod having excited the wrath of his master 
Kuvera, the God of wealth, was doomed by the curib of the 
Master Deity to remain in a state of separation away from 
his beloved wife in a distant land for the length of one year. 
The lover in bis distressed condition addresses a cloud to 
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bear his message to his wife at Aiaka, the capital of Kuvcra, 
The Shakuntala and Vikramorvashi are dramas ; the first has 
for its subject the story of Shakuntala, the adopted daughter 
of a sage named Kanva, and Dushmanta a King ; the plot 
of the second is the story of Pururava, a King and Urvashi, 
a nymph. All these are very excellent productions. 
They are by the immortal Kalidasa. Every one of then^ 
bears the stamp of great genius. Shishupalabadha^ Kiratar- 
juniya and Naishadha charita are epic poems, the first by 
Magha in 20 books, the second by Bharavi in 17 books, tho 
3rd by Sriharsha in 22 books. The death of Shishupala in 
the hand of Krishna, his cousin, is the theme of Magha’s 
poem. The Kiratarjunia contains the tapasya of Arjuna, his 
combat with Shiva in the disguise of a Kirat or barbarian, 
and finally his acquisition of certain weapons as rewards 
from Shiva who was pleased with his military prowess. The 
adventures of Nataraja form the subject matter of Naishadha 
charita. The first mentioned two works possess all the 
attributes of good epics, only now and then there are some^ 
very tedious passages. The 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th 
books of Shishupalabadha, though the finest specimens of 
poetry, and the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th books of Kiratarju¬ 
niya have in many places very obscene passages^ 
Naishadhacharita from the beginning to the end is bombastic 
and hyperbolical. Its style is neither elegant nor chaste. 
There are occasional bursts however of fine passages. Uttara- 
charita by Bhababhuti is a drama embracing the latter part 
of the career of Rama. Ratnavali is also a drama. Dhavafca 
is its author. He was paid by Raja Sriharsha to write this 
work along with another, and attribute its authorship to him. 
The story of Raja Udayana and Ratnavali is the plot of this 
drama. These two works are excellent in every respect. 
Mudrarakshasha by Vishakhadatta may be called a political 
drama. In its contents, we find that Chanakya, the Prime 
minister of Chandragupta, Sandracottas of the Greeks, is 
applying his diplomatic skill to consolidate the newly 



acquired Empire of his master, by baffling all the efforts of 
Rakshasa, the loyal Prime minister of the subverted Nanda 
family, to subvert in turn the new dynasty. This is also a good 
piece of composition. Dashakumara Charita and Kadambari 
are in prose. In the first, a certain number of friends are 
relating to each other the history of their travels. The style 
is pure and chaste. There are however, some objectionable 
passages. Dandi is its author. Kadambari is a novel or rather 
an epic poem in prose. It is in two parts. The first part is 
a masterpiece of Sanscrit composition. The author Vanabhatta 
did not live to complete his admirable work. His son wrote 
the second part. The production of the son is far inferior 
to that of the father. 


Having laid all this before the Council, I beg leave to state 
there is not much alteration required in the purely literary 
studies of this class. With regard to Mathematical studies, I 
will speak hereafter when I report on the Jyotisha class. The 
change I would propose is this : Raghuvansha as 1 have 
proposed in my Report of the Grammar Department, should 
be transferred to the 1st Grammar class; and Dasha¬ 
kumara Charita, (instead of being read entire here : be studied 
in selection) in one of the Grammar classes, and that 
Sishupalabadha, Kiratarjuniya, and Naishadha Charita having 
many objectionable passages, as stated before, instead 
of being read entire, be studied in selections. The first part 
only of Kadambari should be read. All the other works 
should be read entire. In addition to this, 1 beg leave to 
propose that two other works Viracharita, and Santisha- 
taka be studied in this class. The former is the first part of 
that drama of which Uttara Charita is the second, being 
in no way inferior to it. The Shantishataka is aD» excellent 
didactic poem. The students should practice translating 
as before. They should also write Essays in Sanscrit and 
Bengali. 
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3. ALANKARA OR RHETORIC CLASS: 

After Sahitya, the students come to this class and continue 
unit for two years (5). They read in this class the following 
works on Rhetoric: 

1. Sahitya Darpana, 2. Kavya Prakasha, 3. Kavya 
Darshana, and 4. Rasagangadhara. 

They also read those Poetical works which for want of 
time, they cannot goon with in the Sahitya Class. Besides 
fhis, they have for their exercise, translation and composition. 
They also attend the Mathematical Class. 

With regard to this class, I beg leave to propose the following 
changes. The best books should be Kavya Prakasha and 
Dasharupaka, Generally Sahitya Darpana is the work read, 
but I prefer Kavya Prakasha and Dasharupaka on the 
following grounds. Kavya Prakasha is a much more profound 
work than Sahitya Darpana, and is acknowledged to be the 
highest authority on the subject.. The best commentators, 
such as Mallinatha, quote this work for their authority. The 
Sahitya Darpana dilates, in very diffuse style what the Kavya 
Prakasha contains in essence. Kavya Prakasha however, speaks 
nothing of dramatical composition. Dasharupaka treats of that 
portion of Rhetoric. Besides, this is the highest authority in 
its own department. 

Kavya Prakasha and Dasharupaka could be read in shorter 
time than Sahitya Darpana, so the former two have every 
claim, to be preferred to the latter, and after reading the two 
first, to read the last also would be waste of time. The purely 
literary works, should my suggestions regarding the studies of 
the Grammar and Sahitya departments be adopted, will not 
require to be studied as class-books in this ( Rhetoric ) class. 
The hours that will thus be saved from the immediate 
objects of the'Class, should be devoted to the study of 
Mathematics and other works of which I will make mention 

afterwards. 
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4. JYOTISHA OR MATHEMATICAL CLASS : 

The students of the Sahitya and Alankara classes attend 
this class and study Lilavati and Vijaganita. Lilavati is a 
treatise on Arithmetic and Mensuration by Bhaskaracharya. 
Vijaganita is a treatise on Algebra by the same author. Both 
of these works are very meagre. They are in a great measure 
without any method, and do not contain all that is contained 
in similar English books. From a curious taste, they have 
been rendered needlessly difficult. The rules and questions 
are all in verse. On account of this, the students take so 
great a length of time as four years to study (6) these two 
books. The examples are too few. 

Great changes are required in this branch of study. For the 
present, complete treatises on Arithmetic, Algebra and 
Geometry should be compiled from the best English works on 
those subjects. After studying these, the students will be able 
to read Lilavati and Vijaganita with great facility. The higher 
branches of Mathematics should be attempted to be translated 
afterwards, and when ready should be adopted as class-books. 
I would propose that a popular treatise on Astronomy, such as 
Herschel's, be compiled in Bengali and be read in the 
Mathematical Class. These works might have been studied in 
English, but their appearance in Bengali will be of great use also 
in the Vernacular schools. Besides the Sahitya and Alankara 
students, the students of the Smriii and Nyaya classes should 
also attend the lectures of the Professor of Mathematics. 

Here the Junior Department of the Sanscrit College is 
considered to terminate. 

I beg leave to propose that the study of Bengali books, 
treating on useful and entertaining subjects be introduced in the 
classes of the Junior Department. The works should treat of 
such subjects as the following : 

For THE 4TH GRAMMAR CXASS: 

Pretty stories about animals. 
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For THE 3RD GRAMMAR CLASS : 

Rudiments of Knowledge as in Chambers’s Educational 
Course. 

For THE 2ND GRAMMAR CLASS : 

Moral Class Book as in Chambers. 

For THE 1ST GRAMMAR CLASS : 

Miscellaneous subjects, such as Art of Printing, Loadstone, 
Navigation, Earthquake, Pyramid, Chinese Wall, Honey Bee &c. 

For THE SAHITYA CLASS : 

Biography as in Chambers, and Miscellaneous Reading on 
useful and entertaining subjects, selected and translated from 
TelemachuSf Rassellas^ Mahabharata &c. 

For THE ALANKARA CLASS : 

Essays on Moral, Political, and Literary subjects and a 
Popular treatise on the Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

Should the Council be pleased to introduce these Bengali 
Books, the students of the Sanscrit College will with little 
difficulty acquire great proficiency in Bengali, and through 
the medium of that language derive useful information, and 
thereby have their views expanded before they commence their 
English studies. 

Of the above-mentioned Bengali works. Biography is already 
published ; Rudiments of knowledge and Moral Class-book 
are in the press, and almost all the other works are in the 
course of preparation. The adoption of these books will 
entail on the Council no expense whatsoever. 

I beg also to state that, the preparation and the publication 
of the Rudiments of Sanscrit Grammar in Bengali and that of 
the Sanscrit selections shall need no pecuniary assistance of 
the Council. 

The preparation of the works for the Mathematical Class, 
namely Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and a Popular treatise 

7 
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on Astronomy suitable for Ihe use of the Sanscrit College, will 
need the patronage of the Council of Education when the 
state of the Education Funds will admit of this being afforded. 

S. SMRm OR LAW CLASS : 

After the Alankara, the students come to this class and 
continue in it for three years. The works read are : 

1. Manusamhita ; 2. Mitakshara, 2nd section ; 3. Vivada- 
chintamani; 4. Dayabhaga; S. Dattakamimansa; 

6. Dattakachandrika ; 7. Ashtavinshati Tattwas. 

The Institutes of Manu is the highest authority on the 
subject of Hindu Law. It treats of Social, Moral, Political, 
Religious, and Economical Laws. It is in a manner an index 
of Hindu Society in ancient times. Mitdkshara by Vijnane- 
shwara is a commentary on Yajnavalka’s code. The 2nd 
Section treats of Civil and Criminal Laws, the former inclu¬ 
ding the Law of Inheritance. Mitakshara is acknowledged to 
be the highest authority in the North-western Provinces. 
Vivadachintamani by Vachaspati Mishra is a compilation of 
Civil and Criminal Laws. This work is the authority in the 
province of Behar. Dayabhaga by Jimutavahana is a treatise 
on Inheritance. This work is the authority in Bengal. 
Dattakamimansa and Dattakachandrika are treatises on the 
adoption of children and their civil rights. The Mimansa is 
the authority in the North-western provinces, and the 
Chandrika in Bengal. The Ashtavinshati Tattwas are by 
Raghunandana. With the exception of the Daya and 
Vyavahara Tattwas former on the laws of inheritance, 
the latter on the Court Procedure,-the other 26 Tattwas 
are Treatises on the forms of Religious Ceremonies. (7) 

With regard to this class, I beg leave to observe that the 
study of the 28 Tattwas ought to be discontinued. Though 
they are of use to the Brahmans as a class of priests, thpy are 
not at all fitted for an academical course. The other works 
should be allowed to keep their place. Their study makes 
one conversant with the Hindu Law of every part of India. 
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6. NYAYA CLASS: 

The Nyaya system of Philosophy principally treats of 
Logic and Metaphysics and occasionally touches upon 
subjects relating to Chemistry, Optics, Mechanics &c. The 
same description applies more or less to the other systems, 
excepting Mimansa and Patanjala which treat of Religious 
Ceremonies and abstract contemplation of the Deity res¬ 
pectively. The years of study in this Class are four. (8) The 
works studied are the following : 

1. Bhashaparichheda; 2. Siddhantamuktavali; 

3. Nyayasutra with Vritti or commentary ; 

4. Kusumanjali; 5. Anumana Chintamani and Didhiti; 

6. Sabdashaktiprakashika ; 7. Paribhasha ; 

8. Tattwakaumudi; 9, Khandan ; 10. Tattvaviveka. (9) 

Bhashaparichchheda by Vishwanatha Panchanana is an 
Elementary treatise on all the departments of Nyaya, 
Siddhantamuktavali is a commentary on the Bhashaparichheda 
by the author himself. Nyaya Sutras are by Gautama, the 
founder of this School of Philosophy. Kusumanjali treats 
of the Existence of the Deity and that of a Future State. The 
line of argumentation on the whole is similar to what is to be 
found in modern European works on the same subject. The 
author is Udayanacharya. Anumana Chintamani is a work of 
modern School of Nyaya Philosophy on Deduction by 
Gangeshopadhya. His reasoning is similar to that of the school¬ 
men of the middle ages of Europe. This treatise is what Bacon 
would call a ‘Cobweb of Learning’. In the study of this work, 
insurmountable difficulties are to be met with. Anumana 
Didhiti is its commentary by Raghunath Shiromani. He is the 
Dictator in the modem Nyaya School of Philosophy. Shabda- 
saktiprakashika by Jagadhisha is a treatise on the import of 
words, ^ribhasha by Dharmaraja is a short treatise on the 
Vedantic doctrines. Tattwa Kaumudi by Vachaspati Mishra 
is a short but comprehensive treatise on the Sankhya system 
of Philosophy. Khandana is by Sriharsha. The object of the 
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author in this work is to refute all the then existing systems of 
Philosophy and to establish his favourite, the vedantic. This 
work is of high repute. The author has handled the subject in 
the most abstruse style and has actually made it what they call 
‘Muddy Metaphysics’. Tattwaviveka by Udayanacharya aims 
at refuting the Buddha of Atheistical doctrine and proving the 
necessity of a Maker of the Universe. The style of this work 
has the opposite faults of being abstruse and diffuse. 

After the above reservations, I beg leave to suggest that this 
class instead of being called the Nyaya or Logic class be called 
the Darshana or Philosophy Class, and that the study 
of Anumana Chintamani and DidhitU Khandana and Tattwa¬ 
viveka be discontinued, and in their place be studied the follow¬ 
ing works, on the other systems of Philosophy excluding 
the Mimansa or Rule of Religious Ceremonies. 

1. Sankhyapravachana ; 2. Patanjala Sutra ; 3. Pancha- 

dashi; and 4. Sarvvasarasangraha. 

The period of study in the Sanscrit College is 15 years. One 
is expected to have a perfect knowledge of Sanscrit learning 
into long a period. But no one may be considered to have 
such knowledge who is not familiar with all the systems of 
Philosophy prevalent in India. True it is that, the most part of 
the Hindu Systems of Pbilosopoy do not tally with the 
advanced ideas of modern times, yet it is, undeniable that to a 
good Sanscrit scholar, their knowledge is absolutely required. 
Should the Council be pleased to adopt the suggestions that 1 
will submit in the succeeding part of my report, regarding the 
English Department, by the time that the students come to the 
Darshana or Philosophy Class, their acquirements in English 
will enable them to study Modern Philosophy of Europe. Thus 
they shall have an ample opportunity of comparing the systems 
of Philosophy of their own with the New Philosopljy of the 
We^trn world. Young men thus educated will be better able 
to mtpose the errors of ancient Hindu Philosophy, than if they 
were to dwive their knowledge of Philosophy simply from 
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European sources. One of the principal reasons why I have 
ventured to suggest the study of all the prevalent systems of 
philosophy in India, is that the student will clearly see that the 
propounders of different systems have attacked each other and 
have pointed out each others errors and fallacies. Thus he will 
be able to judge for himself. His knowledge of European 
Philosophy shall be to him an invaluable guide to the 
understanding of the merit of the different systems. 

7. ENGLISH DEPARTMENT (10) : 

The present mode in which this very useful department is 
conducted, is very tmsatisfactory. There is no rule as to what 
students are expected to study English ; but it is entirely left to 
their own option. They commence the study when they please, 
leave it off at their own option and commence again when it 
suits their purpose. Many students on being attached to the 
Grammar Classes, at their first admission, immediately 
commence English, but from the difficulty of the first 
principles of both languages, the greater part being unable to 
carry on both at once, some after a short time neglect their 
English and others the Sanscrit.. It is the case with many to 
retire from the English class just before the Examinations. The 
very same students come again to be admitted at the 
beginning of the next session. There is another circumstances 
which causes great confusion, which is that one English class is 
constituted of students of various Sanscrit classes. Take for 
instance, the components of the 3rd and 4th classes. The 3rd 
class consists of 13 boys, 4 of whom belong to the Smriti 
Class, 1 to the Nyaya, 1 to the Alankara, 3 to the 3rd 
Grammar Class and 4 to the 4th Grammar class. The 
4th class consists of 33 boys, 2 of whom belong to the 
Alankara Class, 5 to the Sahitya, 2 to the 1st Grammar 
Class, 6fo the 2nd, 10 to the 3rd, 6 to the 4th, and 2 to the 5th 
Grammar class. From the circumstances of students of various 
Sanscrit classes coming to attend the English class, it 
becomes altogether a difficult affair to secure regukr 
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attendance in the latter. Again, the study of English 
being optional, some portion only of each Sanscrit Class 
are students in the English Department. Such students, 
particularly those from the lower classes, cannot go on with 
their Sanscrit studies with that degree of attraction which the 
non-English-reading students can. But the studies of the class 
being the same with all, the progress in both the languages is 
greatly impeded. 

The English Department if continued to be conducted in 
this irregular style, is not expected to be productive of any 
satisfactory results. After the creation of the English Depart¬ 
ment in this Institution, a similar irregular mode of conducting 
it, rendered it useless which caused its abolition by the General 
Committee of Public Instruction. If better arrangements be 
not made, the present English Department will also become 
useless. 

Under the above considerations, I beg leave to suggest 
the following arrangement which, I am persuaded, if 
steadily pursued, will be productive of beneficial results. 
The arrangement 1 would propose is as follows: The 
students should not be allowed to commence English 
till they have acquired some proficiency in the Sanscrit 
language. The pupils of the same Sanscrit Class shall go on 
with the same English studies. The study of English instead 
of being optional be compulsory. Should there be any one 
very unwilling to be taught in English, he be given to understand 
that he will not be allowed to commence English at the 
subsequent stage of his Sanscrit study, as to create for him 
alone a separate class is altogether out of the question. 

Under the proposed system of Sanscrit study, the students 
of the Sahitya class, it is assumed, will be well acquainted with 
the Sanscrit language. Therefore,! beg leave to propo^ that the 
study of English be commenced in the Alankara class. In that 
case, the students will be able to devote to the study of English 
nearly double the time they do now and their minds having 
received culture, they will not have to begin with such trite 
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subjects as young beginners are obliged to commence with. 
From the Alankara class to the last year of study in the College 
is some 7 or 8 years and a diligent student in the course of 
that period will have ample opportunity of making himself 
familiar with English language and literature. 

8. 5TH GRAMMAR CLASS : 

Another very important circumstance, I beg to bring to the 
notice of the Council. The 5th Grammar Professor Pundit 
Kasinath Tarkapanchanana is not quite equal to discharge the 
duties of his class. He is an old Pundit and seems to be in his 
dotage. He is altogether unacquainted with the discipline 
which is absolutely required for so young a class as his. Being 
an old man, he will not bear to be directed, as is usual with all 
Pundits of his age. 

From all these circumstances, his class is the most irregular 
of all. Therefore, I beg leave to propose that he be placed in 
charge of the Library with his present salary Rs. 40 a month, 
and the present Librarian, Pundit Girish Chunder Yidyaratna, 
a very dtstinguished ex>student of the Institution be appointed 
to the chair of the Sth Grammar Professor with his present 
salary Rs. 30 a month to be raised to Rs. 40 when a favourable 
opportunity offers. 

PROMOTIONS; 

With regard to the promotion of boys from one class to 
another, the present practice of the College is to keep them in 
each class for the allotted number of years and send them at 
the expiration of the time to the higher class without any 
consideration as to the degree of their acquirements. 

Under this arrangement, it so happens that a student not¬ 
withstanding he may have finished his course in the class, is 
not allowed to join the higher one, if he has not finished his 
allotted years, whilst another let him be how deficient soever 
in the studies of the class, is promoted to the higher class 
simply if he has merely completed the prescribed time. There* 
fore, I beg leave to propose that promotions take place on the 
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principle of merit, not years. Only with this limitation that 
no one will be allowed to remain in the College beyond the 
period prescribed by the scholarship rules. I am persuaded 
that under this arrangement, all students above mediocrity will 
finish their Collegiate course of study in less than the time now 
prescribed. 

DISCIPLINE: 

The laxity of general discipline in the institution at present 
is notorious. It is highly desirable that strict and steady 
attention should be paid to regularity of attendance, to 
put a stop to students constantly leaving their classes on 
trivial pretences and to prevent needless noise, talking and 
general confusion. There is no inherent cause whatever, why 
the discipline in this College should not be equal to that which 
obtains in any English Institution. The same methods require 
only to be enacted and enforced. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to observe that the changes now 
proposed by me in the system of the College are the results of 
a long and anxious consideration in the subject. They are 
extensive, but I have endeavoured to select only those which 
are absolutely necessary for the efficiency of the Institution 
and which are quite practicable. Should the Council be pleased 
to adopt these suggestions, I have sanguine hopes that the 
happy and steady effect, if it be under strict supervision, will 
be that the College will become a seat of pure and profound 
Sanscrit learning and at the same time a Nursery of improved 
Vemacuar literature, and of Teachers thoroughly qualified 
to dissinuate that Literature amongst the masses of their Fellow 
Countrymen. 

I have etc. 

Sanscrit College (Sd). lavar Clmiidra Sharnui 

The 16th. December, Professor of Sahitya in the 

1850. Sanscrit College. ** 
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Notes to the report: 

1. After the foundations of the College in 1824, there were only two 
Grammar classes, one of the Mugdhabodha and another of Panini. The 
2nd Mugdhabodha Grammar class was established in January 1825. the 
3rd in November 1825, the 4th in May 1846, and the 5th in January 1847. 
The Panini class was dropped in January, 1828. 

2. At first the Mugdhabodha Grammar and a few books of the Bhatti- 
kavya were read from the beginning to the end in all these classes. 
Though called first, second, third and fourth, the promotions from each 
of the classes were to the Sahitya or Literature class. The present division 
of study of different parts in different classes and the ^udy of the Amara- 
kosha and Dhatupatha were introduced by orders of the Council of Educa¬ 
tion, dated the 31st October, 1846. 

3. The original period for study was 3 years — extended to 4 years in 
1840. 

4. In a subsequent communication. Pandit Iswarchandra Sarma 
recommended the introduction into the 1st Grammar Class of the ‘Vritta- 
ratnakara*, a highly esteemed work on Prosody, 

5. Formerly, the period of study in this class was one year which was 
■ extended to two years by order of the Council, dated the 28th November, 

1846. 

6. The chair of Mathematics was first created in June 1835. Down 
to 1835, the students of the Sahitya and Alankara Classes attended this 
class as at present. In 1835, it was made a separate class, i. e. instead of 
the Sahitya and Alankara class students attending this class, the students 
of Alankara were prevented to this class and studied here for one year. 
In 1839, this arrangement was set aside and the Smriti and Nyaya Class 
students were required to attend certain set hours. This arrangement was 
again put aside in April 1846, and the students of the Sahitya and 
Alankara classes were ag^n made to attend this class, and that arrange¬ 
ment continues to the present day. From the very establishment of the 

-olass, Lilavati and Vijaganita were the text books. Kshetra-tatwadipika, 
a Sanscrit translation as contained in Hutton’s Mathematics, was read in 
the class once for all in 1839. This book is not better than Lilavati and 
Vijaganita. 

7. The 28 Tattwas were introduced by orders of the Council of Educa¬ 
tion, dat^ the 10th June, 1846. 

8. From 1824 to 1835, students from the Alankara class were promoted 
At their option either to the Nyaya or Smriti Class. For the remaining 5 
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or 6 years they studied in either of the classes, or such as liked, studying 1 
or 2 years in the Nyaya class joined that of Srmiti. In 1835, it was 
compulsory on every one to study 2 years in the Nyaya class and the 
remaining portion in Smriti. This continued up to 1846 when by orders 
of the Council of Education dated the 28th November, the period was 
extended to 4 years. 

9. The books marked 5, 6, 7, 8,9,10 were introduced by orders of 
the Council of Education, dated the 17th February, 1847. 

10. The English Department was first established in May 1827, It was 
abolished by the orders of the General Committee of Public Instruction in 
November 1835. It has been re-established in October 1842, by the orders 
of the Council of Education. 


[ Vide, Subalchandra Mitra: Isvarchandra Vidyasagar, 1902. 
pp. 186-203 ] 
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(Vidyasagar’s two letters to F. J. Mouat, dated 1853 and 1863) 
From : 

The Principal of the Sanscrit College. 

To 

F. J. Mouat Esqr., m. d. 

Secretary to the Council of Education. 

Dated Fort William, 7th Sept. 1853. 

Sir, 

1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 1494 dated 29th ultimo enclosing Report on this Institution 
from Dr. Ballantyne, Principal of the Government College, 
Benares and requesting me to report upon the same. 

In reply, I' beg leave to state that I am very happy to observe 
that all the measures lately introduced into this Institution have 
met with the entire approbation of a man of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
talents and abilities. 

With regard to the adoption of Class books recommended' 
by Dr. Ballantyne, I regret to say that I cannot agree with 
him on all points. He appears to recommend the adoption 
of his Abstract of MilPs Logic in substitution of the original. 
Under the present state of things, the study of MilPs work in 
the Sanscrit College is, 1 am of opinion, indispensable. 
Dr. Ballantyne's principal reason for recommending the 
abstract seems to be the high price of MilPs work. Our 
students are now in the habit of purchasing standard works 
at high prices, so we need not to be deterred from the adoption 
of this great work ; on that consideration Dr. Ballantyne*s 
abstract might be read, to quote his own words, ^‘as intro-' 
ductory to the perusal of that work." But the great author 
himself, in his preface, strongly recommends Arch Bishop 
Whatley's treatise on Logic as the best introduction to his work. 
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I therefore, leave the matter to the decision of the Council. Dr. 
Ballantyne also recommends to adopt as Class books three text 
books of each of the three systems of Philosophy — Vedanta^ 
Nyaya and Sankhya, printed with the English versions and notes. 
Of these the Vedantasara, text book on Vedanta^ is already a 
Class book here and its version in English might be read with 
advantage. The two other text books recommended by him 
the Tarka Sangraha^ the text book on Nyaya and the Saitwa- 
samasa, that on the Sankhya are very poor treatises in 
their own departments. We have better treatises in our 
Curriculum. With regard to Bishop Berkeley’s Inquiry, I beg 
leave to remark that the introduction of it as a Class book 
would beget more mischief than advantage. For certain reasons, 
which it is needless to state here, we are obliged to continue 
the teaching of the Vedanta and Sankhya in the Sanscrit 
College. That the Vedanta ( Sic !^) the Vedanta and Sankhya 
are false systems of Philosophy is no more a matter of 
dispute. These systems false as they are, command unfounded 
reverence from the Hindus. Whilst teaching these in the 
Sanscrit course, we should oppose them by sound philosophy 
in the English course to counteract their influence. Bishop 
Berkley.’s Inquiry, which has arrived at similar or identical 
conclusions with the Vedanta or Sankhya and which is no more 
considered in Europe as a sound system of Philosophy, will 
not serve that purpose. On the contrary, when by the perusal 
of that book, the Hindu students of Sanscrit will find that the 
theories advanced by the Sankhya and Vedanta systems are 
corroborated by a Philosopher of Europe, their reverence for 
these two systems may increase instead of being diminished. 
Under these circumstances, I regret I cannot agree with Dr. 
Ballantyne in recommending the adoption of Bishop Berkeley s 
work as a Class book. 

I also beg leave to state that, I cannot quite agree with Dr. 
Ballantyne when he admits that both the Sanscrit & Bnghsh 
courses in the Calcutta Sanscrit College are good end yet 
desiderates sufficient provision for obviating the danger diet 
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the two courses may end in pursiiading the learner that ‘truth 
is double.* ‘This danger’, says Dr. Ballantyne ‘is no chim¬ 
erical one*. “To take an example”, he continues, “I am 
acquainted with Brahmins who being well versed in Sanscrit 
Literature and also familiar with English, are aware that the 
European theory of Logic is correct, and also the Hindu 
theory, while at the same time they cannot grasp the identity 
of the two in such a way as to be able to represent the processes 
of the one in the language of the others.’* I believe, the danger 
that Dr. Ballantyne apprehends is not so inevitable in the 
case of an individual who has intelligently studied both 
English and Sanscrit, sciences and literatures. Truth is 
truth, if properly perceived. To believe that ‘truth is double’ 
is but the effect of an imperfect perception of truth itself, 
the effect which I am sure to see removed by the improved 
courses of studies we have adopted at this Institution. It 
must be considered as a singular circumstance, if an intelligent 
student cannot perceive identity of truths where there is real 
identity. Suppose students read Logic or any other department 
of Science or Philosophy both in Sanscrit and English. If 
they be found to assert that “the European theory of Logic is 
correct and also the Hindu theory, while at the same time, 
they cannot grasp the identity of the two in such a way as 
to be able to represent the processes of the one in the language 
of the other”,-the hearer is naturally led to conclude that 
either they could not comprehend the subject with sufficient 
clearness or that their familiarity with the language, in which 
they are found unable to express themselves, is not sufficient. 
It must be confessed however, that there are many passages 
in Hindu Philosophy which cannot be rendered into English 
with ease and sufficient intelligibility only because there is 
nothing substantial in them. 

I fufither beg leave to state that, 1 regret I cannot but differ 
a little from Dr. Ballantyne when he observes that “the very 
constitution of the present Sanscrit College with its English 
course and its* Sanscrit course implies the understanding that it 
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is desirable to train up a body of men qualified to understand 
both the learned of India and the learned of Europe and to 
interpret between the two, removing unnecessary prejudice by 
pointing out real agreement where there was seeming discor¬ 
dance, and conciliating acceptance for the advancing Science of 
Europe by shewing that European science recognizes all those 
elementary truths that had been reached by Hindu speculation”. 
It is not possible in all cases 1 fear, that we shall be able to 
show real agreement between European Science and Hindu 
Shastras. Even if we take it for granted that we shall be able 
to point out agreement between the two, it appears to me to be 
a hopeless task to conciliate the learned of India to the 
acceptance of the advancing science of Europe. They are a 
body of men whose long standing prejudices are unshakeable. 
Any idea when brought to their notice, either in the form of a 
new truth or in the form of the expansion of truths, the germs 
of which their Shastras contain they will not accept. It is but 
natural they would obstinately adhere to their old prejudices. 
To characterize them as a class, I can do no better than quote 
the words of Omar. When Amru, the Arab General, the 
Conqueror of Alexandria wrote to Omar about the disposal of 
the Alexandrian Library, the Caliph replied, - “the contents of 
those books are in conformity with the Koran or they are not. 
If they are, the Koran is sufficient without them ; if they are 
not, they are pernicious. Let them therefore be destroyed.” 

The bigotry of the learned of India, I am ashamed to state, is 
not in the least inferior to that of the Arab. They believe that 
their Shastras have all emanated from Omniscient Rishis and 
therefore, they cannot but be infallible. When in the way of 
discussion or in the course of conversation any new truth ■ 
advanced by European Science is presented before them, they 
laugh and ridicule. Lately, a feeling in manifesting among the 
learned of this part of India, especially in Calcutta apd its 
neighbourhood, that when they hear of a Scientific truth, the 
germs of which may be traced out in their Shastras, instead of 
shewing ady regard for that truth, they triumph and the 
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superstitious regard for their own Shastras is redoubled. 
From these considerations, I regret to say that I cannot 
pursuade myself to believe that there is any hope of reconciling 
the learned of India to the reception of new scientific truths. 
Dr. Ballantyne’s views may be successfully carried out in the 
North-west Provinces where his experience has made him 
arrive at his conclusions with regard to the learned of India. 

. But in Bengal the case is different. His remarks that “regard 
be had to the different circumstances of the two places” and that 
“the bed of Procrustes is not the type of administrative wisdom” 
are very judicious. The local circumstances of this part of 
India compel us to pursue a different course for the dissemina¬ 
tion of sound knowledge. 1 have with care and attention 
observed the state of things here, and my impression is that, 
we should not .at all interfere with the learned of the country. 
We do not require to get them reconciled, because we do not 
require their assistance in any shape. We need not fear the 
opposition of a body declining in their reputation. Their 
voice is gradually becoming more and more feeble. There 
is little chance of their regaining their former ascendancy. 
To whatever part of Bengal is the influence of education 
extending, there the learned of the country are losing their 
ground. The natives of Bengal appear to be very eager to 
receive the benefit of education. The establishment of Colleges 
and Schools in different parts of the country has taught us 
what we can do, without attempting to reconcile the 
learned of the Country. What we require is to extend the 
benefit of education to the mass of the people. Let us estab¬ 
lish a number of Vernacular schools, let us prepare a series 
of Vernacular class-books on useful and instructive subjects, let 
us raise up a band of men qualified to undertake the respon¬ 
sible duty of teachers and the object is accomplished. The 
qualification of these teachers should be of this nature. They 
should be perfect masters of their own language, possess a 
considerable amount of useful information and be free from 
ihe prejudices of their country. To raise up such an useful 
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class of men is the object I have proposed to myself and to thr 
accomplishment of which the whole energy of our Sanscrit 
College should be directed. That the students of our Sanscrit 
College, when they shall have finished their College course will 
prove themselves men of this stamp, we have every reason to 
hope. Nor is this hope an illusive one. That the students of 
the Sanscrit College will be perfect masters of the Bengali 
language is beyond any possible doubt. If the contemplated ■ 
new organization of the English department be sanctioned, 
there is every probability of their being able to attain consider¬ 
able proficiency in the English language and literature and 
thereby aquire a considerable amount of useful information. 
It is very gratifying to observe that they have lately begun 
to think in such a way as to promise that hereafter every 
qualified student will be found free from all the prejudices of 
his countrymen. As a specimen of what may be expected from 
the Sanscrit College here, I beg leave to enclose herein an 
English translation of a Bengali Essay of the past session by a 
senior student of this Institution who has still about three 
years to finish his collegiate course and has yet made but 
little progress in the English language and literature. 

In conclusion, I beg most respectfully to state that, if I may 
be so’fortunate as to be permitted to carry out the system 
introduced, I can assure the Council with great confidence that 
Sanscrit College will become a seat of pure and profound 
Sanscrit learning and at the same time a nursery of improved 
Vernacular literature, and of teachers thoroughly qualified to 
disseminate that literature amongst the masses of their fellow 
countrymen. 

The Report of Dr. Ballantyne in original which accompanied 
your communication, is returned herewith. 

( Sd.) Eahwar Chunder Sharms 
Principal, Sanscrit College^ 
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Sth October, 1853. 

My dear Sir, 

After the most attentive consideration of the orders of the 
Council in reference to Dr. Ballantyne*s report on the Sanscrit 
College, I feel compelled to inform you that those orders if 
carried out in their integrity, will involve a degree of inter¬ 
ference with the scheme of study lately adopted by me with 
the sanction of the Council that will not only make my position 
in the College somewhat unpleasant but will tend, I am con¬ 
vinced, to impair the usefulness of the Institution itself. 

In the hurry and bustle of closing the College and of prepa¬ 
ring to go home, I am unable to write ofBcially on the subject. 
But before I leave Calcutta, I am anxious to state to you briefly 
some of the more important objections to the carrying out of 
Dr. Ballantyne*s plan which have occurred to me. 

For the present at least, I am unwillingly ( sic) to mix up 
with the discussion of an important matter any question of^a 
personal character in being forced to adopt a plan of study 
which I cannot approve of or in being obliged to communicate 
to a fellow Principal in the same position in the service with 
myself on the progress of my classes, conditions which I 
suspect few educated Englishmen will be found to submit to. 
Waiving such personal considerations, I will come at once to 
the real question at issue. 

Dr. Ballantyne*s suggestions seem to me to be based upon 
the assertion that without their adoption the danger of the 
Anglo-Sanscrit scholar being a follower of ‘double truth* can 
not be avoided. I will not pretend to question the Doctor’s 
experience among his learned friends at Benares. But of this, 

I am certain that not a single instance can be pointed out in 
Bengal of any sensible man who has studied English as well as ’ 
Sanscrit being persuaded that ‘truth is double*. 

Leave me to teach Sanscrit for the leading purpose of 
thoroughly mastering the Vernacular and let me superadd to 
it the acquisition of sound knowledge through the medium-of 

8 
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English and you may rest assured that before a few years are 
over, I shall be enabled if supported and encouraged by the 
Council to furnish you with a body of young men who will be 
better qualified by their writings and teaching to disseminate 
widely among the people sound information than it has hitherto 
been possible to accomplish through the instrumentality of the 
Educated clever of any of your Colleges whether English or 
Oriental. To enable me to carry out this great, this darling 
object of my wishes, I must (excuse the strong word) to a 
considerable extent be left unfettered, so far as I can approve 
of Dr. Ballantyne*s abstracts and treatises such for instance, at 
his excellent edition of the Novum Organon in English. I 
will avail myself of them most readily and cheerfully. But if 
compelled to adopt all his compilations without any reference 
to my own humble judgement as to their utility and value or 
to their adaptation to the peculiar wants of the Institution 
over which I have the honour to preside, my occupation is 
gone-such a system would break in upon and interrupt my 
own plan of instruction and in spite of my sense of duty as a 
servant of the Council, the responsibility which I now keenly 
feel will be assuredly weakened, if not destroyed. 

I hope these hints somewhat ramblingly and hastily 
thrown out, will receive the kind and indulgent consi¬ 
deration of the Council so as to induce them to modify their 
Resolution of the 14th Ultimo so far as not to make the course 
of study in the Sanscrit College a compulsory one. 

If required, I shall be happy to send in an official and con¬ 
sequently a more formal letter on the subject after the termina¬ 
tion of the holidays. 

I remain. 

My dear Sir, 

F. J. Mouat Esq., M. on. Vours very trulyv 

(Sd). Eghwftr Chunder Shbrnia 
the 5th Octr., 1863. 

[ Vide^ Collected works of Vidyasa^r (in Bengali), ed. Oopal Haidar, 
voL 1, pp. 450-571 
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Krishna/Srikrishna, 60, 93 
Krishnamohan Bandyopa- 
dhyay. Rev., 85 
Kulin/Kulins, 1, 2 
Kumarasambhaval¥.dL\id2i^, 92 
Kusumanjali, 99 
Kuvera, 92, 93 

L 

Language/Languages, 59-63, 
90-92,101-2 

Language of Samskrita, 61, 63 ; 
—of Sitar Vanavas, 62 
Latin, 24, 85 

Law/Laws, 2, 41, 50, 54, 73 
Legislative Council, 41, 51, 73 
—of India, 47, 50 
Lemer, l>\ The Passing of 
Traditional Society, 83 
Library, 20, 29, 80 
Lilavati and Vijaganita, 96 
Lincoln, Abraham, 4 
Literature, 29, 32, 61-63, 90-97 
Locke, John, 29 
Logic, 99,102 app. 

M 

MadanmohanTarkalankar, 77 


Madhusudan Datta, 53, 69 
Magha, 93 
Mahabharata, 64,91 
Mahendralal Sarkar, Dr. 14, 77 
Mallinatha, 90, 95 
Manu, 98 

Manu-Samhita, 56, 98 
Marriage of Hindu Widows! 

Vidyasagar, 53, 57 
Mars, 92 

Marshall, [G. T.], 16, 26 
Marshall, Mouat, 71 
Marshall, Mr. [and Vidya¬ 
sagar], IS, 16 

Marshman, J. C., 30, 38,40- 
60, 85 fn. 

Marx, [Karl Heinrich], 4 
Mass education, 30, 31, 61, 86 
Mathematics, 92, 94-97 
Mayabad, 5 

Mediaeval age, ideas, 6, 27, 82 
Meghduta, 92 
Meonnel, Dr., 14 
Metropolitan Instn. 10, 22, 39, 
41, 79 ; renamed as Vidya¬ 
sagar College, 39, 41, 80 
Midnapur/Hooghly, 5, 68 
MiU, James, 83 
Mill’s Logic, 107 app. 

Mimansa, 98-100 
Missionaries, 4, 39, 42,46, 59, 
83,84 

Mitdkshara, 98 
Model school, 36,40, 86 
Mohandas Karamchand Oan- 
dhi/Mahatma, 66 
Montrisor, C.X., 11 



Mouat) Dr. [F. J.], 16, 20, 28 
fn.. 38, 71, 89, 107 app. 
Mrityunjay Vidyalankar/Mri- 
tyunjay, 33, 59, 60 
MudrarakshasOi 92, 93 
Mugdhabodhot 34, 89-91 
Mughal emperors, 3 
Muslim/Muslitns, 1, 47, 77 

N 

Nadia, 3 

Naisadha ChariiOt 92, 93 
Nalanda University, 24 
Narayanchandra / Narayan, 
12. 14, 17, 52, 60 
Nataraja, 93 
Nationalism, 75, 86, 87 
Native Female Education, 42 
‘New Bengal’ group, 28 
Nimtolla/Calcutta, 79 
Normal School, 33 
North-West / North-western/ 
N. W. provinces 31, 72, 98 
NyayOt 99-101, 108 app. 
NyayosutralNyayasutras, 99 

o 

Omar, 110 app. 

Omniscient Rishis, 110 app. 
Orence, Sir Morvant, 78 
Oriental Seminaiy, 40 
Orientalist, 24, 27, 42, 84 

P 

Panchadasi, 100 
Panchanan [Karmakar], 27 
Panehatantra, 91 
Pandit Samiy, 21, 47, 48 
Pandits/Pundits, 48, 54,60, 82 


PaninU 105 
Paper Committee, 64 
ParasaralSamhitOt 48-50 
Paribhasha, 99 
Parvati, 92 
Patanjala Sutra, 100 
Philanthropist, 63, 66 
Philip, Asworth, 29 
Philosopher, 4, 108 app. 
Philosophy 4, 5, 27, 28, 99 
Poetry, 59-62, 92-95 
Poets and Play-wright, 63 
Political drama, 93 
Polygamy, 3, 10, 11, 21,47, 
54-57, 63, 83 
Prabhabati, 61 

Prabhabati Sambhasan, 61, 63 
Pratapaditya Charita, 39, 59 
Pratapchandra Sinha, Raja, 56 
Presidency College, 39 
Press/Printing press, 27, 86,97 
Principal: Government College, 
Benares, 107 app.; Hindu 
College, 19, 79; Metro¬ 
politan College, 81 ; Sanskrit 
College, 17, 107 app. 
Principles oj Human Knowledgel 
Berkely, 34 

Prose/Prose-poetry, 59-62, 92 
Puranic texts, 1, 25 ' 

Purdah system, 85 
Pururava, 93 

R 

Rabindranath/Tagore, 14, IS, 
59-61,65,78, 82 ; paid tri¬ 
bute [to Vidyasagar], IS 
kadhakanta Deb, Raja, 5, 21, 
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26, 34, 42, 48, 78, 85 
Raghunandan Bhattacharya/ 
Raghunandan, 1, 34, 98 
Raghunath Shiromani, 99 
Raghuvansha, 91, 92, 94 
Rajnarain Basu, 64, 75 
Rajendralal Mitra, 64 
Rajkrishna Banerjee, 52 
Rakshasa, 94 
Rama, 93 

Ramakrishna Paramahansa- 
deva/Ramakrishnadev, 5, 76 
Ramayana, 91 

Ramjay Tarkabhusan/Ramjay, 
7, 9, 67 

Ramkamal Sen, 26 
Rameshchandra Dutta, 66, 68 
Rameschandra Mitra, 57 
Rameshchandra Majumdar/ 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 1,25, 
42-43 fn, 46 fn, 

Rammohan Ray, Raja/Ram- 
mohan, 1-4, 8, 25, 26, 30, 
38, 39, 46, 47, 59, 60, 75 
Ramram Basu, 33, 59 
Rasagangadhara, 95 
Rasamay Datta, 16 
RatnavaHy 92, 93 
Religion 59, 68, 75 
Religion to Vidyasagar, 22, 23 
Renaissance, 25, 84, 86; had its 
beginning with the College 
of Fort William in Calcutta, 
84 ; in Bengal, 25, 27 

Report of Dr. Ballantyne, 63, 
112 app.; on Sanskrit 
College, 89, 94 


Richardson, 8 
Rishi Gautama, 24 
Roys of Bhagyakul, 80 
Ruskin, 15 
Russeau, 4, 27 

S 

Sabdashaktiprakashika, 99 
Sacred literature, 26 
Sahitya DarpanOy 95 
Saint Joan, 53 

Salazar, Dr., 14 ; [and] Vidya¬ 
sagar, 14 
SamskritOy 63, 65 
Samskrita bhasha O Samskrita 
Sahitya~shastra Bishayak 

prnsfflb/Vidyasagar, 63, 65 
Sankhyay 35. 99, 108 app.; 

[and] VedantOy 108 app, 
Sankhyapravachanay 100 
Sanscrit/Sanskrit, 26, 38-40, 
59-62, 90-97, 100-04, 

Sanscrit / Sanskrit College 

[Calcutta], 5, 8-10, 17-19, 

79, 82, 83, 89-91, 96-99 

Sanscrit/Sanskrit language and 
literatme, 24, 63,91, 102 
Sanscritic culture, 27 
Sanskrit classics, 24 
Sanskrit College/Benaras, 17 
Sanskrit Press Depository, 22 
Santhals [and] Vidyasagar, 77 
SantishatakOy 94 
Sarvasarasangrahay 100 
5 !a///Sutee [chaste], 64 
Satishchandra Ray, 18, 56 
Satyakama, 24 
Science, 17, 26, 109 
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Select Committee, 51 
Sen dynasty, 24, 32 
Senate, 40 

Sepoy mutiny, 19, 36, 44, 55 
Serampore, 59, 60 
Serampore College, 39 
Shadi, selections from, 25 
Shakespeare [William], 62 
iS/takun^a/a/Kalidasa, 66,92, 93 
Shambhuchandra, 52 
Shishupala, 93 
Shishupalabadha^ 93, 94 
Shiva, 92, 93 
Shovabazar, 48 
Shudra/Shudras, 2 
Siddhanta KaumudU 91 
Siddhantamuktavaliy 99 
Sitar VanavaSy 61, 62 
Sivakrishna Banerjee, 78 
Sivanath Sastri’s discourse, 75 
Smarta Raghunandan, 25 
Smith, William Henry, 28 
Smriti and NyayOy 96, 98 161 
Society, 2-6, II, 27, 28, 46-48, 
50-58, 62, 82 
Soma Prakashy 64 
Soul of India, 4 
Sriharsha/Raja, 93,99 
Srimadbhagavaty 60 
Srishchandra Bhattacharya, 52 

Statesmarii 80, 81 
Subalchandra Mitra: Life of 
Isvarchandra Vidymagar, 
37, fn., 68 fn., 69 fn. 

Supreme Court, 4, 27 
Sureshchandra Ghosh, 3 fn. 
Sureshchandra Samajpati, 13 


Suryakumar Adhikari/ Surya 
kumar, 13, 41, 80, 81 
Sushilkumar De, Dr., 33 
Sutee-daha {Satidaha\y 3, 46 ; 
-legislation, 3, 5, 46 
Suttclifife, 19, 36, 41 
Swarnamoyee [Rani], 56 

T 

Taltalar Chatiy 20 
Tapasya [ austerities ], 92, 93 
Taranath Tarkavachaspati, 56, 
77 

Tarinicharan Mitra, 26 
TarkasangrahOy 108 app. 
Tattwabodhini Patrikoy 64 
Tattwabodhini SabhOy 64 
Tattwakaumudiy 99 
TattwavivekOy 99, 100 
Tavernier, 3 

TelemachuSy Rassellas, Maha- 
bharata, 97 

Temple, Sir Richard, 11 
Thakurdas Bandyopadhyay/ 
Thakurdas, 7, 8, 67 
Theistic BrahmOy 85 
Thomas, Arnold, 29 
Thomason, 31 

Tradition/Traditional, 4, 5,23, 
26, 58, 63,77, 84 
Trevelyan, Sir Charles Edward, 
29 

Turk /Turks, 1, 25 
Turkish Sultans, 25 

U 

Udayana, Raja, 93 
Udayanachdrya, 99,100 
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U. K. [United Kingdom], 16 
United States, 4 
University of Calcutta, 32, 81 
Untouchables, 2 
UpanishadSf 27 
Urvashi [a nymph], 93 
Uttar a charita, 65,92-94 

V 

Vachaspati Mishra, 98, 99 
Vaishnava poets, 59 
Vanabhatta, 24 
Varna / Varnas [ castes ], 49 
Varna Parichaya, 33, 62 
Vasudeva charita^ 60 
Veda/Vedic texts, 24, 84 
Vedanta, 5, 24, 30, 35 
Vedanta grantha, 59, 60 
Vedantic idea, 85, 99, 100 
Vernacular : books, 111 app.; 
education, 36, 78 ; langu¬ 
ages, 16, 31, 38, 85, 86; 
literature, 104, 112 app.; 
schools, 30, 31, 38, 96 
Vetal Panchavignsati, 34,60, 61 
Vetala Painchisi/Hiadi, 60 
Vidyasagar College, 41 
Vidyasagar College Centenary 
Commemoration voL, 81 fn. 
Vidyasagar street, 80 
Vidyasagari Chati, 87 
Vijaganita [Algebra], 96 
HkramorvasAi/Kalidasa, 92 
Viracharita, 94 
Vishakhadatta, 93 
Vishwanatha Panchanan, 99 


Vivadachintamanif Vachaspati 
Mishra, 98 
Voltaire, 27 
Vopadeva, 90 

w 

Wards Institution, 80 
West/Western, 34, 100 
Western : education, 4, 25 } 
literature, 58, 63 
Widow/widow-girl, 2-5, 42-47, 
49-53, 57, 58, 68-70, 78-83 
Widow-marriage, 11, 48, 50- 
56, 77, 78 

Wilkins, Charles, 27 
William, Spurzhaim, J., 29 
Wilson, Horace H., 26, 27, 38, 
42 ; and Sanskrit, 26 
Women, -2, 6, 43-48, 50-57 
Women’s education, 43-46 
Wood, Charles, 32, 35 
Woodrow, Mr., 72 
Wood’s Despatch, 18, 86 
World, 4, 5, 25, 29, 30, 53, 56- 
58 ; literature, 62, 63 

Y 

Yajnavalka’s code, 98 
Yaksha [demigod], 92 
Young Bengal group, 85 
Young, W. Gordon, 18, 19, 35, 
44, 78 ; could not appreciate 
[Vidyasagar], 18, 44, 36; 
asked Vidyasagar not to 
open any model school, 36. 



PLEASE READ 

'bad made* in place of *Rad made*, p, 68, line—13* 
‘slipper* in place of ‘sleeper*, p. 87, line-2 










